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lf Britain moves to save its nationalized oilwells, 


World War Three may begin soon in 


INFLAMMABLE IRAN 


BEAUTIFUL but poverty-stricken land twice the size 
A of Texas, with a population of 18 million, Iran is 
a focus of international attention for two reasons: Oil and 
strategy. 

One hundred and fifty years ago, British imperialism 
penetrated the Persian Gulf from India, came to Iran 
and interfered with her internal politics for a decade. But 
England had another rival in lran—Russia. Because of 
that rivalry, Iran has been able to maintain her inde- 
pendence, at least on the surface. But she has been the 
victim of it ever since. The explosive nationalism of Iran 
is now being encouraged by reminders that the Persians 
were once the dominant race in all the Middle East. 

From the West’s point of view, the recent events in Iran 
offer several prospects: There is fear that Iran will have 
neither the money nor the technicians to operate a na- 
tionalized oil system, or that she will decide to ship oil 
to Russia. In either event, the West would lose the oil, 
which would be a terrible blow, for Iranian oil powers 
Britain’s navy and helps turn the wheels of industry in 
Western Europe, India and Australia. 

In the middle of last April, for the first time in three 
decades, the Abadan refinery was shut down. The island 
of Abadan, in the Tigris-Euphrates delta, contains the 
world’s largest oil refinery. For forty years the Persian oil 
fields—which currently produce one-twentieth of the 
world’s petroleum supply and have untapped reserves 
good for at least half a century—have been exploited, 
under lease, by the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, a $585 
million corporation in which the British Government 
owns 53 per cent of the shares. The present contract— 
signed in 1933—runs to 1993. 

The Anglo-Iranian Company has wielded much power 
because in some ways it has been almost an extraterri- 
torial government. But its concession now abuts sharply 
the growing nationalism of Iran. As Angus Sinclair puts 
it in a comprehensive study titled Jranian Oil, Iranian 
“pride in sovereignty and freedom of action in internal 
affairs must be reconciled with the economic necessity 
of Great Britain.” The word, “vital,” is perhaps too 
strong to apply, but the oil of Iran is well-nigh vital, 
economically at least, to Britain. The oil agreement was 
renewed in 1933 under pressure of the British Govern- 


By Touvia Ashkenazi 








Americans who are just learning where to look on the 
map for Korea and who only yesterday discovered 
where Guam and the Elbe are, myst stab about with 
worn finger to find the location of new remote coun- 
tries: Iran, Iraq, Kuwait, Saudi Arabia—countries 
which, in the new crisis, have taken on meaning as im- 
portant to us as Iowa, Idaho or Kansas. 

The new crisis—like each of the old and still un- 
resolved ones—may mean war. For this is a world 
and a time in which socially submerged forces are 
everywhere thrusting up with an explosive potential that 
can no longer be sublimated by the traditional arts of 
diplomacy. In the Middle East lie all the pre-conditions 
of revolution: mass ignorance, mass poverty, mass dis- 
ease, and—religious and nationalistic fanaticism. 

THe New Leaver offers below articles on three key 
countries—Iran, Turkey and Israel. Dr. Touvia Ash- 
kenazi discusses the oil-cum-strategy crisis in Iran. A 
renowned Orientalist who was awarded the Lord Plumer 
Research Scholarship in Arabic studies at Jerusalem’s 
Hebrew University, Dr. Ashkenazi has traveled exten- 
sively in Iran. Ray Brock, the American Broadcasting * 
Company’s Ankara correspondent, reports hopefully on 
Turkey’s speeded-up military preparations. And M. Z. 
Frank, an old student of Israel, analyzes the economic 
problems of the Middle East’s most promising nation. 








ment, against the wish of the Iranian people. Now Britain 
admits that Iran is entitled to more profit and more con- 
trol in the oil operations, and has proposed new terms— 
the sharing of profits on a “fifty-fifty” basis. 

Iranian determination to nationalize oil flows from 
causes deeper than sheer cussedness. True, Lranian poli- 
ticians are involved in an old game they cannot win— 
that of playing off the Soviets against the Western powers. 
Fanatic nationalism keeps the politicians dancing around 
this consuming fire like moths, and Soviet and Iranian 
Communists constantly add fuel to the fire. But the fun- 
damental motivating force beneath the present upheaval 
in Iran is the fact that the country is economically pros- 
trate, and has been for long years. 

About 85 per cent of Iranians depend on the soil for 
their living; most of these are sharecroppers who live 
on the verge of starvation. Nearly all the industrial work- 
ers are in either the oilfields or in the carpet industry. 
Extreme corruption is a normal feature of Iranian life. 
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IRANIAN PALACE GUARD: EITHER WAY WE LOSE 


The fields and villages of Iran are owned by sev- 
eral hundred feudal families who take from two-fifths to 
four-fifths of what the peasant grows. Under those con- 
ditions, the peasant is neither able nor eager to improve 
the land or his farming methods. The peasant knows 
that his misery is unnecessary, his lot unjust. This means 
not only that Iran is poverty-stricken and disease-ridden, 
but is also in a ferment engendered by insecurity that 
affects everyone from the peasant in his windowless hovel 
to the’ young Shah in his palace. Everybody knows that 
the future will be very different, but nobody has any 
confidence that the immediate future will be better for 
him . . . unless economic improvement is speeded up, 
unless the people soon acquire a real political stake in 
their country. 

The majority of the Iranian Senate, a few deputies, 
and, rumor has it, the Shah, support the proposal of a 
inumber of Senators that the vote in Iran be restricted 
to those who can read and write. As no more than 20 
per cent of the Iranians can read and write, the elector- 
ate would be very small and would represent, in general, 
only the middle and upper classes. The great majority 
of the voters would be white-collar employes, small busi- 
nessmen, civil servants, and the like. Opponents of the 
literacy test say that the majority of the literate class is 
more or less sympathetic to the ideas of the prohibited 
Communist Tudeh (“Masses”) party. They allege that 
this was plain during the period just after the war, when 
the Tudeh was a legal party and the only real political 
organization in Iran. The reason why electoral reform is 
demanded is that few voters express any choice of their 
own. Landed proprietors, merchants, heads of govern- 
ment institutions and local officials are usually able to tell 
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the mass of the illiterate voters what to do—with the 
result that the votes of the masses are used, by those who 
benefit from the status quo, to block reform and keep pos- 
sible reformers out of power. Parliament, instead of be- 
ing the voice of the people, is the stronghold of opposition 
to serious change. 

Iranians have seen something of Western ways and 
techniques. They are learning rapidly. Western influence 
is most conspicuous in the capital, Teheran; here and 
there in the countryside are other physical signs of it. 
Teheran (population nearly 1,000,000) boasts wide 
boulevards and modernistic buildings in some sections, 
but in others, narrow streets and houses of mud-brick. 
Cadillacs and taxicabs amid swarms of wailing peddlers 
are a common sight. 

The delicate nature of the Iranian problem was clear 
long before the present trouble broke out, and should 
have been no more than a tempest in a teapot. 

On March 7, 1951, Premier Razmara, an anti-Com- 
munist whose reform program was backed by the United 
States, was shot to death by a religious fanatic at a 
funeral in a Teheran mosque. The assassination was the 
climax of weeks of political agitation during which na- 
tionalistic Iranians showed growing resentment toward the 
Premier because he opposed nationalization of the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company. The best sources contend that 
Communists were not involved. The 50-year-old Razmara 
had left his*job as Army Chief-of-Staff to take over as 
Premier last June 26—the day after the invasion of South 
Korea—with open United States support and a promising 
reform program. The United States backed him with 
the promise of a $25,000,000 loan from the Export-Im- 
port Bank, an agreement to give Point Four technical aid 
and a first shipment of fifteen Sherman tanks and eighteen 
105-mm howitzers. 


BETWEEN RUSSIA AND THE U. S. 


But before General Razmara actually got U. S. aid, 
some American officials began to have doubts about him, 
fearing that he was leaning toward appeasement of the 
Soviet Union. General Razmara may have been motivated 
by pro-Iran, rather than pro-Soviet or pro-United States 
sentiments. But shortly after it was announced, in October 
1950, that the United States intended to make the $25,- 
000,000 loan, he negotiated a $20,000,000 trade pact with 
the Soviet Union. Russian missions in Northern Iran 
expanded under this trade agreement. Today, Commu- 
nism may reap in Iran what Western influence and West- 
ern aid sowed. 

Premier Mossadegh has vowed that he will hide in 
Parliament until British properties are seized. While 
the British may not feel able to oppose seizure by force, 
this action, conceived in heat by the Mossadegh regime, 
may very well be accompanied by violence to the 2,500 
Britons employed by Anglo-Iranian—and no British Gov- 
ernment could survive failure to take measures to protect 
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the lives of nationals engaged in peaceful pursuits in a 
foreign country. It is for this reason that a brigade of 
paratroops has been alerted in England. At the same time, 
London is delaying forceful action until its recent note 
to Teheran proves absolutely unpersuasive. This note 
urged top-level negotiations aimed at reconciling Iranian 
ownership of the oil resources with an Anglo-Iranian 
partnership to develop and distribute the oil, and offered 
to help stabilize and improve the economy of the country. 

The Mossadegh Government has rejected, in intemper- 
ate terms, the British offer to negotiate, and has followed 
this with a sharp aide memoire denouncing U. S. efforts 
to encourage peaceful settlement of the oil dispute. Typi- 
cally, Foreign Minister Bagher Kazemi played up to ex- 
tremist passions when he declared: 

“By opposing nationalization, Britain and the United 
States are pushing us toward Communism and revolution.” 

Unfortunately, Kazemi’s statement also possesses some 
inherent truth. On the one hand, the corruption and ex- 
ploitation so extensively practiced by Iran’s old-guard 
politicians and landowners have created fertile soil for 
the growth of nationalism and Communism; on the other 
hand, Western policy in Iran and elsewhere in the Middle 
East has contributed in every way to make the situation 
positively explosive. 


LIBERAL IMPERIALISM & REVOLUTION 


In its application to the Middle East, libéral imperial- 
ism meant the introduction of modern industrial—i.e., 
capitalist—economic relations and the clearing away of 
social and political obstacles thereto. These include not 
only “feudalism” but also antiquated forms of capitalism, 
particularly the characteristic tieup between absentee 
landownership, high interest rates, low living standards, 
and the dominance of an oligarchy composed in about 
equal parts of landowners and commercial interests. Na- 
tionalist agitation throughout the greater part of the 
Middle East is at its peak, and in many regions is con- 
cretely anti-British. Anglo-American Middle Eastern 
strategy, however, derives from a shaky premise: It as- 
sumes as permanent the feudal and autocratic systems 
now prevailing in Middle Eastern countries. They can 
be useful to Anglo-American strategy only if they can be 
held in a static social state, but from Turkey to Iran 
mighty popular discontent against quasi-foreign political 
and economic exploitation belies that possibility. If An- 
glo-American policy-shapers do not recognize this pre- 
eminent factor quickly and adjust their strategic sights 
accordingly, the Middle East’s future may take an un- 
foreseen turn for the worse. Native discontent may find a 
willing ally in Russia, and the result of that alliance will 
be revolutionary. 

On May 19, British Foreign Secretary Herbert Mor- 
rison delivered to Iran’s foreign minister a note through 
the British Ambassador, Sir Francis Shepherd. It con- 
tained no threats, but firmly insisted either on negotia- 


tion or arbitration. In Washington, the State Departme 
released a statement urging Britain to increase royalt, 
payments and advising Iran to leave the production and 
marketing of.its oil in the hands of Anglo-Iranian. The 
Department also warned Iran that no American oil com. 
pany would be willing to take over the oil operation if 
Anglo-Iranian was seized and that no American tech- 
nicians would be available to help Iran manage the prop. 
erty. This was aimed at setting at rest suspicions in Lon. 
don that United States companies were seeking to make 
a deal with Iran. 

Teheran, as noted above, has adamantly refused to 
negotiate or arbitrate the oil dispute and has also, in 
effect, threatened the West with dire consequences if its 
will is obstructed. Premier Mossadegh, in fact, remained 
barricaded in parliament and refused to see British Am- 
bassador Shepherd, who had to deliver his country’s note 
to Foreign Minister Kazemi. Despite these provocations, 
the British will continue to attempt mediation; up till 
this writing, the Iranian Government had not rejected an 
offer from Britain to send a mission to Teheran to discuss 
the future of Anglo-Iranian. 

Neither Britain nor the United States can afford a 
violent clash of any sort in Iran. Involved in the latter’s 
nationalization of the British oil concession is more than 
just the loss to London of a valuable material asset— 
Britain’s most profitable one abroad; in the long run, 
and of greater significance, is the position of Iran athwart 
Russia’s path to the whole Middle Eastern salient. If —_ 
were torn by violent upheavals, Moscow might seize the 
opportunity to invoke a 1921 treaty and march in, or use 
the Tudeh party to take over. Should either event occur 
the West would be directly confronted by the choice of 
stopping the Soviet Union by forceful means, or of stand 





ing by and permitting Iran to be Communized, for the 
an important Western ally—Turkey—as well as the entire 
Middle East would automatically be in jeopardy. 

In the face of an immensely complex situation, ong 
hesitates to advance solutions. There simply is no solu 
tion, in sight, which is guaranteed to work or to produc 
results at high speed. The best that can be hoped for is 
that Teheran will, under pressure of a combination 0 
suasion and power, sober down and accept some sort 0 
compromise which will satisfy legitimate Iranian nationa 
ambitions and simultaneously permit Britain continue 
access to Iran’s oil. Under such circumstances, there will 
be some hope for relative peace in both Iran and the rest 


of the Middle East. 





COMING 


In forthcoming issues, THe New Leaver will publish 
an analysis of the historical roots of Soviet expansion 
by Michael Karpovich, professor of history at Harvard 
University. Professor Karpovich’s study is entitled ‘“‘Rus- 
sian Imperialism or Communist Aggression?” 
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. URKEY’S ORDER OF BATTLE is Hitler’s partner-in-crime, Stalin, 

of drafted, her armaments ready  cold-bloodedly threatened the Turks 

of and still growing, and her airdromes _ with annihilation if they failed to 

ral nearing completion for expected war _—join the Axis in pulverizing Greece, 

ed with the Soviets’ mighty armies this | overrunning the French army of the 
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est ance of imminent hostilities is char- _ protecting the strategically important 
acteristic of the Turkish tempera- Middle East. 

= By Ray Brock ment based on centuries of warfare The Turks stood fast. This corres- 
in Europe and Asia, particularly  pondent, flying back to Turkey after 

, Russian hostility, internecine blood- —_a seven-year absence, marvelled anew 
shed and the stark hardships of at the stoic courage of the new gov- 
merely continuing to exist while ernment, the formidable Turkish 
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ringed in by despotic great powers. 
Ten years ago this month, Hitler’s 
panzer divisions were rolling toward 


army, and the people themselves. 
Courage, of course, is not enough in 
this day of psychological warfare, 
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mechanized divisions, and jet fighters 
and bombers. ; 

Turkish diplomacy at home and 
abroad has met every Soviet chal- 
lenge thus far, in her far-flung em- 
bassies and legations, in Ankara and, 
of course, within the United Nations, 
where the extraordinary parliament- 
ary skill of Selim Sarper ultimately 
forced the condemnation of Red 
Chinese aggression in Korea. 

As for the individual and collec- 
tive savagery of the fighting soldier, 
the Turkish brigade in Korea has 
borne out T. E. Lawrence’s doleful 
dispatch to Allenby during the 
Mesopotamian campaign of World 
War I: “In my opinion, General, the 
Turk is the best fighting soldier in 
the world.” But the cold steel and 
hot lead so dear to the heart of the 
Turkish infantryman are not enough. 
And this is where the Americans 
have stepped in. 


AMERICAN AID 


The Joint Military Mission for 
Aid to Turkey (JAMMAT) is doing 
a superb job of supply and training. 
which to date has made the Turkish 
Army the most effective force of its 
size anywhere. Since 1947, some 
35,000 Turkish officers and noncoms 
have been rigorously trained in 
Turkey, in Germany and in the 
United States. More than 500 miles 
of roads have been built by U. S. 
Army engineers and American con- 
struction firms. This correspondent’s 
hotel in Ankara swarms with techni- 
cal experts engaged in building 
roads, air runways, hangars, housing 
and electric facilities at the air bases. 

In addition to the airdrome at 
Yechilkeuy near Istanbul, the major 
base at Eskisehir has been lengthened 
and strengthened to accommodate big 
bombers and transports, and the An- 
kara airdrome has been enlarged. 

Seven new airdromes are being 
rushed to completion. Their location, 
because of their strategic placement 
for army usage, is classified (secret) 
information. 

The U. S. Army has supplied and 
thoroughly trained the Turks in the 


use of new light and heavy tanks, 
tank-recovery vehicles, anti-tank guns 
(including the new super-bazooka), 
new machine guns and Bofors anti- 
aircraft guns, howitzers, mortars, 
liaison planes for artillery, signal 
corps equipment, radios, radar, field 
telephone and telegraph, heavy engin- 
eering equipment, including mines 
and mine detectors, trucks and jeeps 
and hospital and medical supplies. 

Much of the U. S. Air Force train- 
ing and equipment is classified in- 
formation, but Turkish airmen have 
been trained in jets, in addition to 
older fighters and bombers. 

Naval craft include six submarines, 
four destroyers, eight small mine- 
sweepers, a tanker, a repair ship and 
a submarine rescue vessel. The U. S. 
Navy has also furnished the Turks 


with machine-tool equipment for — 


naval installations, radar and com- 
munications equipment, and instruct- 
ed the already able Turkish seaman 
in the handling of technical new 
craft. 

Major General William H- Arnold, 
Chief of JAMMAT, was handpicked 
for this all-important post in Turkey. 
A veteran of Guadalcanal, New Geor- 
gia and Bougainville, General Arnold 
took 10,000 Japanese prisoners on 
Cebu, winning the Silver Star for ex- 
ceptional heroism under fire. General 
Arnold commands a large staff, 
which, with civilian engineers and ex- 
perts, numbers more than eight hun- 
dred Americans. The hard-working 
Medical Corps has all but eliminated 
typhus, typhoid and jaundice, prac- 
tically all venereal disease except 
congenital syphilis, and cholera— 
save for an occasional case flown in 
from India. 

Back on the political and diplo- 
matic fronts, the Turks have kept 
the Soviets guessing. All strangers 
were barred from the environs of 
Aydin during the recent mysterious 
meeting of the Turkish ambassadors 
recalled from Washington, London, 
Paris and Rome. The inevitable seep- 
age of news indicates, however, that 
this meeting of top Turkish Gov- 
ernmental chieftains and the Am- 


bassadors from key capitals in the 
West accomplished a great deal in 
tightening diplomatic liaison ‘and 
planning counter-maneuvers against 
Soviet pressures, and also drafted an 
aide-mémoire to Washington re. 
affirming Turkey’s desire to be in- 
cluded in the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. This correspondent 
was informed on the highest diplo- 
matic level that General Eisenhower 
and his staff would be especially wel- 
come in Turkey for conversations 
dealing with the defense of Turkey 
and the Middle East. 

It is no secret that the Turks view 
Iranian nationalization of the Anglo- 
Iranian oilfields and refineries with 
considerable dismay. 


REALISTIC ATTITUDE 


The Turks are nationalists them- 
selves, but they share the realistic 
concern of the British and American 
oilmen who feel that the wealthy 
Iranian fields and refineries may fall 


into disrepair and confusion, and |} 


may cause unemployment and hung- 
er, all of which could stir the Iranian 
tribesmen to open revolt. This might 
be regarded by the Soviets as an 
open invitation to restore “order” 
through another bogus Azerbaidjan- 
ian “republic”—or even by force of 
arms. Neither the British nor the 
Americans could tolerate such action 
and a mere condemnation of such 
aggression would not suffice at this 
time. 

Communist spies and agents-provo- 
cateurs are making new appearances 
in strength in Turkey, despite the ex- 
cellence of the Turkish secret police. 
Sharket Moehan, an elder statesman 
and former Ataturk lieutenant, is cir- 
culating a petition among his fellow 
deputies in the Turkish parliament 
demanding the death penalty for all 
established Communists. Moehan is 
from Thrace, where Bulgarian Com- 
munists have been infiltrating heavily. 
This correspondent had a look at the 
petition only the other day. There are 
no less than three pages of signa- 
tures. The Turks, obviously, mean 
business. 
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ISRAEL AFTER THREE YEARS: 2 


By M. Z. Frank 


The Fate of Free Enterprise 


(Second oj two articles) 


s I pointed out in my previous 
A... the main issue in Israel’s 
elections this summer will not be, as 
superficial observation might indi- 
cate, the place of religion in the state; 
rather, it will be the more funda- 
mental problem of what form the 
country’s economy is to take. 

Most Israeli Jews are not regular 
synagogue-goers. or observers of 
every jot and tittle of Talmudic Law, 
and would be unlikely to tolerate any 
real domination of their public life 
by rabbis. Even if, as is extremely 
improbable, a theocratic constitution 
were adopted, it would instantly be- 
come a dead letter. 

But every Israeli citizen is inter- 
ested in such matters as national 
planning versus free enterprise, the 
power of the Histadrut’s economic 
projects and the opportunities given 
(or refused) to private corporations, 
the efficiency of private as compared 
with public agencies, and the general 
problem of which would be more de- 
sirable: continued rule by the Mapai 
(Labor party), a General Zionist 
(Tory) regime, or a new coalition. 
Linked to these more or less local 
questions are those of interest to the 
Jews outside Israel, which affect the 
manner in which funds urgently re- 
quired for the upbuilding of the 
country will come in: as gift money 
(United Jewish Appeal); as large- 
scale loans (the current bond drive) ; 
or as private investment. 

The intellectual leader of the Tory 
party, Dr. Fritz Bernstein, has ac- 
cused the present national leadership 
of always having tried to bring into 
Israel “Jews without money and 
money without Jews.” This policy has 
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been pursued, Bernstein maintains, 
to make possible experimentation 
with pet socialist schemes: Israel’s 
leaders have discouraged the influx 
of “Jews with money” because the 
latter are less easily subjected to 
control by doctrinaires. Bernstein 
is not the first to raise this question. 
President Chaim Weizmann and the 
late U. S. Supreme Court Justice 
Louis D. Brandeis, an ardent Zionist, 
engaged in a similar contest in 1921; 
and in 1948-49, Prime Minister Ben- 
Gurion and the then head of the 
Zionist Organization of America, Dr. 
Abba Hillel Silver, locked horns on 
the same issue. In each case, the 
American lost out. 


A NATIONAL HOMELAND 


In 1921, when Great Britain 
acquired the mandate over Palestine 
on the understanding that she would 
execute the Balfour Declaration 
pledge to “facilitate” the “establish- 
ment by the Jews of a National 
Homeland in Palestine,” new oppor- 
tunities were opened up for Jewish 
colonization. Brandeis, who was the 
leader of American Zionism at that 


_ time, advocated the formation of 


business corporations (mostly Amer- 
ican and British) to build up the 
country. European Zionist leadership, 
headed by Dr. Weizmann, proposed a 
plan of universal Jewish self-taxation 
without expectation of monetary re- 
turn. The arguments used by both 
sides of the controversy then are 
often used today. Brandeis believed 
that gift funds would breed waste, 
bureaucracy and inefficiency, and 
were an undignified way of building 
the homeland. Weizmann contended 
that private investors would be unable 


to build up a desolate country; that 
their money could not be channeled 
into projects coinciding with the best 
national interest; that they could 
find more profitable enterprises else- 
where, and that they would help 
build the homeland only on the basis 
of sentiment, not profit. 

The Socialists in the Zionist move- 
ment were in those days a small 
minority and, while they supported 
Weizmann against Brandeis, they 
were unable to decide the issue. But 
even non-Socialist Zionists abroad, 
schooled in the traditions of Europe’s 
social liberalism, were shocked at 
the prospect of a Jewish Homeland 
dominated by American corpora- 
tions. The founder of modern Zion- 
ism, Dr. Theodor Herzl, in books 
published in 1896 and 1903, pictured 
the future Jewish Homeland as some- 
thing of an advanced welfare state 
combining the best features of both 
socialism and capitalism along the 
lines suggested by his friend, Franz 
Oppenheim. True, Brandeis was also 
an advanced liberal thinker, and so 
were his most prominent colleagues, 
such as Felix Frankfurter; but their 
idea of setting up private corpora- 
tions did not appeal to their Euro- 
pean Zionist associates. 

National considerations, and per- 
haps also the vested interest of the 
men in charge of national funds, 
finally decided the issue. At the 
American Zionist Convention in 
Cleveland, in 1921, Brandeis and his 
friends were voted down and re- 
signed in a body; they could not 
even command real support among 
the rank-and-file of U. S. Zionists, 
who were mostly oriented toward 
Europe. Brandeis and his colleagues 
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thereupon formed the Palestine Eco- 
nomic Corporation, in accordance 
with their ideas, but that body has 
been making, despite its «splendid 
contribution to Israel’s economy, 
slow progress. In time, - Brandeis 
modified his views; he died a staunch 
friend of the Histadrut. 

In the construction which took 
place in Palestine between two world 
wars, labor, organized into socialist- 
minded unions, played a more and 
more active role and increased its 
strength through the years. It estab- 
lished cooperative and _ collective 
farms (kibbutzim), many of which 
were later partly industrialized; and 
in the absence of sufficient private 
capital, it sponsored workers’ co- 
operative enterprises in the spheres 
of production, distribution and trans- 
portation. Its central body, the His- 
tadrut, became the most unique labor 
federation in the world, since it was 
not only a trade-union organization 
but the indirect owner of the largest 
factories, the largest food-marketing 
and food-distributing companies in 
Palestine, of the largest building con- 
tracting concern in the Middle East, 
and of all city and interurban bus 
transportation. In addition, the Hista- 
drut became a partner in many pri- 
vate enterprises. Labor, largely as a 
result of its great economic power, 
also came to wield political power as 
the strongest party within the Zionist 
movement. Its leaders at first occu- 
pied the key positions in the inter- 
national Zionist movement, then 
equivalent posts in the new Israeli 
government. Thus David Ben-Gurion, 
Chairman of the Executive of the 
Jewish Agency for Palestine, became 
Prime Minister; Moshe Sharett, the 
Agency’s Political Secretary, is now 
Israeli Foreign Minister; and 
Agency Treasurer Eliezer Kaplan is 
Finance Minister. 

The development of Palestine was 
accompanied by the growth of cap- 
italism as well. Much of the Jewish 
capital that was forced to flee Poland 
in the late Twenties, and Germany and 
Austria in the Thirties, found refuge 
in Palestine. World War II trans- 


formed Palestine into the Allies’ 
Middle East arsenal, bringing on a 
business boom from which both pri- 
vate enterprise and the Histadrut 
benefited. A Jewish middle class, 
thriving on war contracts, developed. 

After the war, capital, feeling its 
strength, began to organize against 
labor. The latter was accused of 
using its economic power to stifle 
competition, to call strikes for the 
purpose of compelling private indus- 
tries to sell out to the Histadrut com- 
bines, and so on. Opposition to labor 
took several forms: from the semi- 
fascism of the Irgun Zvai Leumi, 
which resented labor’s moderate poli- 
cies toward the British and the 
Arabs, to diehard Toryism, typified 
by Mayor Rokach of Tel Aviv, which 
represented the 18th-century bour- 
geois mind. There were also ad- 
vanced liberals who believed in 
encouraging trade unionism and co- 
operative economics, but who de- 
manded more freedom for private 
enterprise. 


GENERAL ZIONIST SPLIT 


Soon after the State of Israel was 
established, the General Zionists (by 
which loose term the Histadrut’s op- 
ponents, excepting the terrorists and 
religious elements, were known) 
split: The diehard Tories, headed by 
Rokach, gained control of the organ- 
ization, and the advanced liberals 
bolted and formed the Progressive 
party. The Tories, retaining the name 
of General Zionists, are today the 
main opposition party. 

The Tories captured the General 


Zionist party thanks largely to the 


help they received from American 
Zionist leaders, particularly Dr. 
Abba Hillel Silver and Dr. Emanuel 
Neumann (who is the architect of 
most of Silver’s policies). Silver and 
Neumann led American Zionism in 
1944-48, during which time they con- 
centrated their energies on mobil- 
izing U. S. support for the creation of 
a Jewish state. Silver was at first re- 
luctant to inject himself into Pales- 
tine’s internal controversies, but Neu- 
mann, who had contracted a strong 


dislike for the Histadrut while 
in Palestine in the 1930s, gradually 
persuaded Silver to enter into an 
alliance with Israeli Tories. Neumann 
counted on—and still counts on—the 
middle-class anti-socialist mentality 
of American Jews who provide the 
funds to finance Israel’s major im- 
migration and colonization efforts, to 
lend their support to the anti-social- 
ists in Israel. The latter, in turn, 
lacking the numerical strength and 





RABBI SILVER: OUTVOTED 


self-confidence of labor, look frantic- 
ally to U. S. Jewry for help. 

The Silver-Neumann movement 
might have scored a limited success 
had its leaders proved able to organ- 
ize behind them all or most of those 
who are heavy financial contributors, 
and had they demonstrated an ability 
to raise large sums for private in- 
vestment to use as an argument 
against Israel’s harassed government. 
But they failed in both respects, and 
the pressure they applied against 
labor therefore lacked real force. 
The main reason they failed to enlist 
U. S. Jews in their campaign is that 
the latter’s interest in Israel is not 
economic, but sentimental. If the 
American Jew does not like the way 
things are run in Israel, he may be 
less inclined to support it financially 
—but he is not likely to join a mass 
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movement to change the existing or- 
der. It is one thing to arouse the 
Jews of America against, say, Bevin; 
it is quite another to incite them 
against Ben-Gurion. Silver himself 
showed no enthusiasm for his alli- 
ance with the opposition in Israel, 
and resigned as head of the Zionist 
Organization of America at his first 
defeat. 

In the contest for power that took 
place between August 1948 and Feb- 


DR. WEIZMANN: SUSTAINED 


ruary 1949, the Government of Israel 
managed to deprive Silver and Neu- 
mann of control over the funds 
supplied by U. S. Jews, and has been 
gradually clipping the wings of the 
international body that administers 
the immigration and colonization 
programs—the Jewish Agency for 
Palestine. The Israeli Government, in 
short, will not brook any challenge to 
its authority. 

The Government’s current bond 
drive to raise half a billion dollars 
is motivated primarily, of course, 
by the need for large sums of money 
to relieve the country’s increasing 
economic burdens. It is also de- 
signed, however, to give the Govern- 
ment more direct control over funds 
coming from outside; this would en- 
able the Government to dispose of the 
funds as it sees fit and make it re- 
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sponsible only to the people of Israel. 

Israel’s unique dependence upon 
external aid makes her particularly 
susceptible to foreign. influences. The 
Opposition, for example, uses the 
Government’s hostility to the Silver- 
Neumann group to substantiate its 
claim that this has reduced income 
from the United Jewish Appeal, and 
to contend further that the Govern- 
ment not only indirectly discourages 
foreign investors but is actively hos- 
tile toward prospective investors. 
Government policy aims to make the 
country economically self-sufficient 
within a few years, and the bond 
drive—which General Zionists, in- 
cidentally, tried to discredit at first— 
is intended to obtain necessary capi- 
tal by means which interfere least 
with freedom of action. Nonetheless, 
the dominant Mapai is forced to take 
into account public opinion among 
Jews abroad, especially in America. 

But the external factor is not de- 
cisive in the mind of the Israeli 
electorate. More impressive is the 
Opposition’s charge that socialism 
breeds bureaucratic inefficiency, 
stifles individual initiative and is 
bound to lead to totalitarianism, and 
can at best insure comparative 
equality in the distribution of goods 
but is the worst possible method of 
stimulating production. The Opposi- 
tion further contends that, while 
socialism may work in older econo- 
mies with stable populations, it will 
not work in a young, dynamic 
country like Israel, half of whose 
citizens are new immigrants. 

Mapai, and even its left opponent, 
Mapam, admits openly that the 
period of the “ingathering of the ex- 
iles” is no time for introducing so- 
cialism. Ben-Gurion has declared on 
several occasions that neither the re- 
ligious nor the economic question 
should be decided during this period. 
But if Israel’s laborites are not ready 
to introduce socialism, neither are 
they prepared to parcel out the econ- 
omy to corporate dynasties, nor 
would they willingly surrender the 
economic power they have acquired 
over the years and permit the ex- 


ploitation of easily available cheap 
labor from the Moslem countries. 
Not for them is the Hoover-type pros- 
perity which can on the morrow turn 
into a slump, with attendant explosive 
results among a large and hetero- 
geneous population which free-en- 
terprisers are not bargaining for. 

Israel’s labor regime, and the pub- 
lic institutions allied with it, are em- 
ploying even the unskilled newcomers 
in public-works projects, such as 
roadbuilding and afforestation, at a 
minimum wage and are setting up 
many of them on small farms. Simi 
larly, the newly-discovered min 
erals of the Negev are exploited 
by Government-sponsored agencies. 
Viewing examples of this sort, it is 
difficult, even for one who is skeptical 
of socialist dogma, to disapprove of 
the general lines of the Labor Gov- 
ernment’s policy; it is just as hard to 
admire some of the details of the ex- 
ecution of that policy. 


COALITION LIKELY 


When comparisons are made with 
Britain under Labor, allowances must 
be made, in Israel’s case, for the 
youthfulness of the regime, the in- 
experience of its officials, the be- 
deviling complexity of its problems, 
and the rapidly changing population. 
The danger is that the people, lack- 
ing experience in self-government, 
may not appreciate the country’s 
problems and may turn to the Gen- 
eral Zionists merely because they are 
tired of being pushed around by a 
young bureaucracy whose leaders 
have not learned how to talk to their 
own people. This danger is mitigated 
only by the fact that the General 
Zionists are not well-organized and 
do not have a constructive program. 
The probability, therefore, is that 
Mapai will emerge from the next 
election again as the leading party 
but without a majority. The General 
Zionists will probably win second 
place. Thus Israel will once more be 
ruled by a coalition, with the port- 
folios of Trade and Industry, and 
possibly Finance, going to the party 
of free enterprise. 









WasuincrTon, D. C. 

AST WEEK, the Senate finally 

elt to ship 2,000,000 tons of 

grain to famine-stricken India. Bar- 

ring unforeseen obstacles, the House 
will pass a similar bill this week. 

Because all other U. S. merchant 
shipping is full-up with other foreign- 
aid commitment, however, a hundred 
Liberty ships now in “mothballs” 
will be reconditioned—a four-month 
process—to transport the grain. Sail- 
ing time to Bombay takes up another 
six weeks. (Using foreign bottoms, 
and thus giving some European coun- 
tries a few U. S. dollars, is unthink- 
able, even if it helped to reduce ECA 
requests; the shipping lobby, includ- 
ing the unions, is more powerful than 
the economy bloc.) 

In the interim, of course, the In- 
dian Government can use up its 
present supplies, a measure it dared 
not take while U. S. aid hung precar- 
iously in the balance. But the first 
U. S. shipments will not arrive in 
India until some time in the early 
fall, or almost nine months after New 
Delhi first requested help. 

The grain-to-India story reveals 
how inept the U. S. Congress is at 
understanding modern political war- 
fare and how crass it is on matters 
of simple humanity. The reason is 
that Congress today is a collection 
of Big Men from Kokomo, but small 
men in the world of ideas and ideolo- 
gies. It is a Congress dominated by 
the “small-town mind”; amiable, 
bluff and hearty on local matters of 
neighborly courtesy, but narrow, 
petty and bellowing on complex is- 
sues it doesn’t understand. The result 


By Robert Dean 


India and the 
Men from Kokomo 


is an attitude of self-righteous 
pomposity regarding America, and 
puffed-up scorn for the unlucky mor- 
tals whose national allegiance, by 
some mysterious act of God, was cre- 
ated elsewhere. 

Perhaps the most towering symbol 
of this bumptious rotundity is Homer 
Capehart, a real Big Man from Ko- 
komo. In the Korean discussion 
several weeks ago, Capehart, arms 
flailing, berated the British for not 
sending more troops to the front. 
Quoting from some documents, Cape- 
hart roared: “Mr. President, let us 
have the facts. . . . In the Malayan 
battle, the United Kingdom troops, 
including the air forces, are 25,000 
Gurkhas—what are they?—10,000 
.. +. So much for Senator Cape- 
hart’s knowledge of India. 

Yet it was the similarly smug and 
ignorant attitude of a majority of 
U. S. Congressmen which served to 
delay the grain bill many months, 
thus possibly adding to India’s death 
toll. One significant example: 

On May 2, Speaker of the House 
Sam Rayburn saw a New York Times 
story with the headline, “Nehru Bars 
Food With Any ‘Strings.’ ” He called 
up the House leaders and told them 
that the India-aid bill, which was 
scheduled to come up on May 4, 
would be postponed a week. Ray- 
burn, a consistent friend of the grain 
measure, knew, however, that with 
the mood of the House as it was, a 
headline of that character would 
prove inflammatory and the chances 
of the bill would be reduced. The fact 
that America, in similar circum- 
stances, might resent any “strings” 


to a relief measure, makes little im- 
pression on the Kokomo men, whose 
constant refrain is: “those ungrateful 


so-and-so’s.” 


The chief culprit in the Senate was 


the ubiquitous Pat McCarran, who 
offered an amendment, co-sponsored 
by Homer Ferguson and Styles 
Bridges, asking that the $190,000,000 
payments be made by the ECA out of 
residue funds, and asking India to 
return the loan with strategic mater- 
ials, monozite and manganese. These 
last clauses, which would undermine 
India’s atomic-energy program, re- 
mained in the Senate bill on passage; 
whether it survives the Senate-House 
conference remains to be seen. 

In some part, the fault for the 
delay rests with Nehru and the State 
Department. Neither ever made clear 
exactly what was being asked for; at 
times, it seemed as if India was ask- 
ing for an outright gift, and at others, 
a loan. Senator Smith of New Jersey, 
who introduced the Senate bill on 
February 15, asking for two annual 
sums of $95,000,000 each, specified 
that the amounts be half loans and 
half gifts. The House measure speci- 
fied a loan completely and indicated 
its resentment at the idea of a gift. 
Nehru complicated the issue further 
by a proud speech on May 10 stating 
that India didn’t need gifts, but could 
use a loan. Smith and Gillette, the 
bill’s co-sponsor, had to retreat. 

Meanwhile, of course, Russia has 
scored a propaganda victory by its 
gesture of sending 50,000 tons of 
grain to India, and Red China has 
announced that this grain would be 
carried in its ships. The Russian 
grain amounts to about 21% per cent 
of the total grain that the United 
States will ship in the next year and a 
half, but, like the Russian shipment 
of wheat to Marseilles two years ago, 
it was a gesture, and such small 
things are remembered. Their gesture 
was simple and adroit; our substan- 
tial aid was churlish and grudging. 

Note: Congress went unanimously 
on record last month as stating Amer- 
ica’s friendship for all peoples of the 
world, including the Russians. 
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HERE IS REBELLION in our office. 

Dan James burst out the other 
day: “What! No spring this year, 
Doc?” And he went on to complain 
that I have written of raucous music 
on the air waves, but never about the 
music of birds, which has been on 
the air since long before vacuum 
tubes were invented. I have held 
forth on Stalin’s dictatorship, but not 
on the changing dictatorship of the 
seasons. 

It is a justified complaint. For, it 
seems to me, never within my life’s 
span have we had such a gorgeously 
beautiful spring. Down in Delaware, 
we have moved into a little house 
next to the woods. From mid-April 
onward, we have been surrounded 
by bloom—apple trees, pear trees, 
cherry trees, magnolias, dogwoods. 
The air has been heavy with the 
scent of the lilac. Forsythia and 
daffodil have fairly set the landscape 
aflame. There were mornings when it 
was almost too much. You could not 
take it all in. You felt that Dame 
Nature was overdoing her show. 

And then there are the birds. We 
have been caught betwixt and _ be- 
tween so far as radio and television 
are concerned. Before moving, we 
sold our radio, and we have not yet 
purchased the new television set. So 
we are having an interim of peace. 
Some may laugh, but we read poetry 
at the breakfast table—and our music 
is furnished by the birds. 

I have erected two bird-feeding 
stations. One of them dangles from 
the limb of a tree with the food 
packed into little cups which are 
jammed into holes along its sides. 
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By William E. Bohn 


They Can't 
Purge Spring 


The tiny feathered acrobats care- 
lessly walking up and down as they 
eat their breakfast (or dinner) pro- 
vide charming entertainment. The 
little downy woodpeckers march 
from the bottom to the top. The nut- 
hatches invariably do their eating 
head downward. The titmice seem 
able to walk and eat looking either 
up or down. 

The other feeding station, nothing 
but a metal pan atop a post, furnishes 
food to less spectacular creatures 
who stand upright and take their 
nourishment in what seems to hu- 
mans a normal way. But it is birds 
like these that serve as woodland 
orchestra and opera. They start with 
the first glint of morning and con- 
tinue till the last touch of evening 
light. First and last, there are the 
thrushes. Then comes a songster to 
which not enough honor has been 
done, the catbird. There is no en- 
chanting bird-tune which he cannot 
perfectly reproduce. And, of course, 
there are the song sparrows, the rob- 
ins, the wrens, the cardinals, and 
many another soloist and chorister. 

As | listen, I just naturally think: 
“Isn’t this a wonderful, wonderful 
world? What a dirty shame that hu- 
man beings have messed it up with 
dictatorships and wars! What a fine 
time we could have if we and Stalin 
had sense enough to behave our- 
selves!” The old hymn keeps coming 
back to me: “Where every prospect 
pleases, and only man is vile.” 

And then my mind naturally re- 
verts to what seems to me the most 
beautiful of all poems, Keats’s Ode 
to a Nightingale. For Keats, the ex- 


quisite delight of bird music merely 
sharpened the pain that springs from 
consciousness of human suffering: 

Thou wast not born for death, 

immortal Bird! 

No hungry generations tread thee 

down; 

The voice I hear this passing night 

‘was heard 

In ancient days by emperor and 

clown. 

We shall never hear the nightin- 
gale in this country. I am told that 
all efforts to add it to our bird chorus 
have failed. But we have our mock- 
ing birds and our thrushes, And, as 
the poet suggests, they have been 
singing the same songs from ancient 
times down to now. They sang here, 
exactly as they are singing now, 
during the Revolutionary War and 
in the midst of human slavery. You 
can imagine many a black man in 
bondage listening to the birds and 
following them enviously with his 
eyes as they darted so freely through 
the air. 

The nightingale in ancient times 
knew dictatorship. When Ruth heard 
its song “amid the alien corn,” she 
knew just what deportees know now 
of oppression and cruelty. Despotism 
is nothing new. And it was support- 
ed in ancient times by the same sort 
of hypocrisy with which dictators 
attempt to defend it now. In these 
matters, there has been little change 

I suspect that what Dan James 
had in mind when he sang out so 
gaily about spring and birds and 
blossoms was that in the steady re- 
currence of spring there is a sugges- 
tion that humanity can build on. 
Hitler and Mussolini and Stalin and 
all the other blind, selfish, ruthless 
oppressors can’t put an end to spring. 
They may’kill people by the million, 
they may throw them into concen- 
tration camps, they may start wars. 
But, in due season, it will be spring. 
There will be flowers and birds. And 
in the human heart, too, no dictator 
can crush the hope of rebirth. Some 
time it will be spring in the world of 
warring men as well as in the woods 
and in the sky. 





A meeting under Tito's auspices might wean some European Reds 





OW IS THE TIME to convoke an international con- 

ference for peace and independence. It should meet 
this summer, in Yugoslavia. The purpose: To discuss 
ways and means of creating a comprehensive interna- 
tional front for peace and the independence of all nations 
from imperialism. 

So far, Stalin has succeeded not only in coercing but 
also in deceiving people. Many generous and intelligent 
idealists are still being duped into welcoming, as “libera- 
tion,” what turns out to be enslavement. Stalin will teach 
them the facts of life only when they can no longer 
change them. We now have an opportunity—and it is, 
besides, our duty and to our advantage—to help these 


For a 
Peace Conference 





IN THE INTEREST of full exploration of all conceivable 
methods of disrupting Stalinist power, THE New LEADER 
publishes here an article which will probably be dis- 
tasteful to a large segment of our readers. For implicit 
in Ernest van der Haag’s proposal for a “peace confer- 
ence” under the auspices of Tito is an assumption 
that we are struggling not against the Leninist total 
state and for universal freedom, but merely against the 
supremacy of the Soviet Union. As Mr. van der Haag 
puts it: “Peace and democracy should be separated.” It 
has been the position of THe New Leaper—and it still 
is—that universal freedom is the first condition of a 
peaceful world. We think the Germany of 1951, al- 
though under British, French and American occupation, 
is less of a threat to the peace of free men than a na- 
tionally independent Germany under Adolf Hitler. 
Nationalism and internationalism are less the issue than 
freedom and slavery. Tito’s totalitarianism is no less 
odious than Stalin’s. Nevertheless, as a free forum, we 
welcome the opportunity to present Mr. van der Haag’s 
proposal, and expect to present ample discussion on it 
in coming weeks. Mr. van der Haag is a lecturer in 
social science at New York University and the New 
School for Social Research. 





away from Stalin 


in Yugoslavia 


By Ernest van der Haag 


people free themselves from the net of Stalinist deception 
before it strangles them. The fish that got off the hook— 
Tito—can teach others how not to be lured by the bait. 

The Cominform’s unceasing attacks on Tito show how 
well Stalin realizes that his fraudulent propaganda is 
endangered by the existence of a vigorous, radical, Marx- 
ist government independent of Moscow. A radicalism in- 
dependent of Moscow offers a symbolic home—to say the 
least—to those who are losing faith in Russia but not in 
their original aspirations and symbols. Their growing 
suspicion of Stalin will become an active force once they 
feel assured that to resist the Russian Government does 
not mean to part with the ideals that gave meaning to 
their lives. They must be assured that the world under- 
stands that to oppose Stalin means a reaffirmation, not an 
abandonment, of their ideas, of Marxism, of the struggle 
for political and economic progress. To these people, 
Yugoslavia represents the possibility of uniting social 
revolution with national aspirations. Tito demonstrates 
every day that the defense of freedom requires resistance 
to Stalin, but does not require the surrender of national 
or social aims. He has done the pioneer work. By its ex- 
istence, Yugoslavia proves what has so long been denied 
by Stalinists, namely, that revolutionary Marxism can 
exist independent of the Kremlin. This means that, out- 
side the Cominform, there is not just a vacuum or a sell- 
out, but a viable alternative—social progress and national 
self-determination. 

To European leftists, Yugoslavia can become a source 
of encouragement to translate their own dreams into real- 
ity. It may become the beginning of the end of Stalin’s 
successful exploitation of their aspirations. 

European workers have been taught for a long time to 
equate American democratic strivings with imperialism, 
and English social progress with opportunist reformism. 
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We cannot expect them to realize all at once the full 
extent of their misconceptions. But they have begun to 
understand that Stalinism is a new and most ferocious 
imperialism. A conference in Yugoslavia, to defend peace 
without surrendering national independence or social 
progress, will widen the cracks in Stalin’s edifice into 
a full-fledged split between the Communists and their 
mass following. 


WEANING THE LEFTIST MASSES 


In the United States, the Communists have never been 
able to win a mass following; and they have had to soft- 
pedal their Marxism and use democratic language when- 


‘ever they endeavored to contact any sizable group of 


Americans. In Europe, however, Communism has long 
had a mass base; and Marxist symbols have long exerted 
considerable influence on the European left as a whole. 
Thus the task of weaning away the leftist masses of 
Europe from the Stalinist deceivers will be enormously 
facilitated by utilizing, rather than opposing, Marxist 
symbols. 

The number of intellectuals, workers and idealists of 
all types whose loyalty and faith in Russia has been 
shaken by Tito’s escape and Stalin’s attempts to bully 
him into submission, is far greater than is commonly 
supposed. Many members of the rank-and-file of the Com- 
munist parties of Italy, France, Poland, Germany and 
the Balkans are among them. But they have been so thor- 
oughly indoctrinated with Marxism that anything smack- 
ing of “bourgeois” influence cannot sway them. A con- 
ference in Yugoslavia under non-“bourgeois” auspices, 
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on the other hand, may have enormous impact. The con- 
ference will drive deeper the wedge—Tito—which splits 
the left from Stalin. At the same time, the conference 
will weaken the ideological base of the “neutralists.” 

The neutralist position is that the choice is only be- 
tween two imperialisms. Or, that the struggle concerns 
only the giant powers. These views have had some in- 
fluence on Europeans because of traditional suspicion of 
American “imperialism” and the shock of the recent dis- 
covery of Soviet imperialism. Clearly, a peace conference 
in Yugoslavia—which the neutralists do not regard as 
an imperialist giant power—will greatly weaken the basis 
of the neutralist position. 

Stalin has two instruments of foreign policy: The 
Narkomindel (Soviet Foreign Ministry) is in charge of 
relations with governments; the Cominform exerts in- 
ternal pressure on these governments through its hold on 
the several national Communist parties. The governments 
of the democracies have relations only with other gov- 
ernments; they possess no instruments through which 
to influence the peoples for whom these governments pre- 
sumably speak. 

Potentially, the ideological and propaganda pull of 
the non-Stalinist world is far stronger than Stalin’s, just 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 


To DISILLUSIONED European Reds says Ernest van der Haag, 
“Yugoslavia proves . . . that revolutionary Marxism can ex- 
ist independent of the Kremlin. This means that, outside the 
Cominform, there is not just a vacuum or a sell-out ... [It] 
can become a source of encouragement to translate their 
own dreams into reality.” 








PEACE CONFERENCE  coxgnue 


as, potentially, the West is militarily stronger. In both 
fields, the problem is one of how to mobilize our strength. 
Our case against Soviet imperialism, our case for real so- 
cial progress and national independence, and our actual 
achievements, are infinitely more impressive than Stalin’s. 
But we must learn how to present our case just as im- 
pressively. We must mobilize and use our strength. We 
cannot confine ourselves to unmasking phony Soviet 
peace conferences. We must take the offensive. We must 
point out the real source of the danger to peace. We must 
mobilize the people behind measures that will prevent 
war and avoid surrender. A peace conference in Yugo- 
slavia will permit us to speak to many who would not 
listen if we spoke from any other country. It will lay the 
basis for a comprehensive international popular front 
against imperialism. 


A POPULAR FRONT FOR PEACE 


I can guess the objections that may be made. All 
those who consider Tito’s regime to be totalitarian, and 
for this reason objectionable, will be most reluctant to 
hold a conference which would include him as an ally. 
But if we want a wide and strong popular front for peace 
and against imperialism, it must be limited to those 
minimum goals; without peace, we shall not be able to 
achieve any of the other goals dear to us. A popular front 
including only democrats would, by definition, embrace a 
smaller group of participants and thus contain less 
strength than one that unites all who favor peace without 
appeasement. There are many who want peace and resist- 
ance to Soviet imperialism out of self-interest, but who 
are not democrats. We need them. The more people, the 
more countries, the more soldiers arrayed against the 
Soviet Union, the stronger will be the will to resist— 
whatever its motives—and therefore the less chance will 
there be of Soviet aggression. (I would not invite repre- 
sentatives of Chiang Kai-shek or Franco only because 
their presence would narrow, rather than widen, the range 
of those who could be united under the banner of peace, 
without any compensatory advantages.) To meet in 
Yugoslavia would strengthen the chances of peace even 
though it may involve the presence of some people whom 
some of us may not like and the absence of others whom 
we may like. 

The main objection against my proposal will be that 
peace and democracy cannot, or should not, be separated. 
This objection is mistaken, in my opinion. Peace and de- 
mocracy should be separated where that leads to a 
strengthening of one or both, without a weakening of the 
other. This seems clearly to be the case here. (None of 
those who favor an alliance with non-democratic forces 
for the purpose of defense and the preservation of peace 
need, therefore, give up their democratic convictions or 
activities.) The contention that peace and democracy can- 
not be separated, is not borne out by history. There 
have been democratic states that have been peaceful, and 
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there have been belligerent democracies. There have 
been totalitarian governments that have been peaceful, 
and others that have been belligerent. 

What brings about war? War happens when the sov- 
ereign—be that the people, its representatives, or 
its dictator—pursues a belligerent policy, and when his 
strength relative to the strength of those who may oppose 
his designs is sufficient to warrant his attacking in ex- 
pectation of victory. Thus, internationally weak dictators 
are necessarily peaceful. Strong democracies and strong 
dictators will not be peaceful if they wish to conquer, 
and will be peaceful if they don’t. Perhaps internationally 
strong dictators are likely to be more dangerous in this 


respect than internationally strong democracies. But Tito 


can hardly be classed as an internationally strong dic- 
tator. There is no chance of his undertaking, on his own, 
a belligerent venture. 

To be sure, peace and democracy have in common the 
quality of being both desirable, but they have that in 
common with a number of other qualities. Their desir- 
ability, however, does not make them dependent upon one 
another. I like, in addition to peace and democracy, 
spaghetti, Beethoven’s Missa Solemnis, literature and a 
girl named Jane (not in the order listed). All of these 
are linked in my mind by the fact that I consider them 
desirable. But, although I do think that they all are re- 
quired for my happiness, I do not think that one cannot 
be obtained without the other. The conference I am pro- 
posing is designed to further only two of the neces- 
sary conditions for happiness: peace and independence. 
A popular front for peace should not be sectarian; it 
should not exclude anyone, not even dictators, as long as 
by including them we can score a net gain for the forces 
of peace. 

I favor an alliance for peace with Tito even if he ‘is a 
dictator. Now as it happens, fortunately, reports from 
Yugoslavia lately seem to indicate that the split from 
Stalin has brought to the fore a tendency toward de- 
mocratization of the regime. It is too early to say what 
the outcome will be. But we have witnessed democracies 
becoming dictatorships. Let us hope that, as in the case 
of Turkey, we may witness the reverse process once more. 
A conference such as I propose may help the process. 
For, of course, the conference can take place only if all 
the delegates are permitted to speak out freely. 





BREST-LITOVSK REVISITED 


“During the years of foreign intervention and civil 
war, the Soviet Army delivered a severe object lesson to 
all imperialists by conclusively routing the troops of 
Kaiser Germany and of the Anglo-American and other 
occupiers who had violated the borders of our country.” 

—Pravda, February 23, 1951. 
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NEW BOOK HAS APPEARED, en- 
A titled Zwischen Hitler und Stal- 
in (Between Hitler and Stalin), 
which throws some new light on the 
mystery-shrouded peace feelers be- 
tween Russia and Germany during 
the last war. The author, Peter Kleist, 
served with the German Foreign Of- 
fice from 1939 to 1945; his field was 
“special assignments” connected with 
problems of Eastern Europe. Three 
times during the war, he reports, he 
was involved in contacts between 
Moscow and Berlin in neutral Swe- 
den, where Stalin had a well-staffed 
Embassy, with the widely known and 
politically reliable Alexandra Kollon- 
tai as Ambassador. 

Both parties proceeded with ex- 
treme caution and with the greatest 
suspicion of each other’s motives. 
The Nazis wondered if Stalin was 
serious about concluding an armis- 
tice or was merely fishing for indica- 
tions of whether Germany consid- 
ered herself beaten. The Russians, for 
their part, suspected Berlin of 
hoping to torpedo the anti-Nazi co- 
alition by divulging Stalin’s secret 
overtures. 

The first attempt at liaison was 
made in December 1942, when Kleist 
journeyed to Stockholm to meet one 
Edgar Clauss, a mysterious former 
businessman from Eastern Europe 
who had become a sort of confidant 


- of the Soviet Embassy in Sweden 


during the war. “I can guarantee 
peace within a week, if Germany will 
accept the frontier of 1939,” was the 
gist of Clauss’s offer. At that time, the 
German armies stood on the Volga 
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By David J. Dallin 


‘Between Hitler 


And Stalin’ 


and the battle of Stalingrad was not 
yet over, so that Stalin was forced 
to offer moderate terms if he wanted 
peace. He was obviously prepared to 
give up all his recent conquests— 
Eastern Poland, the Baltic States and 
Bessarabia. 

The Wilhelmstrasse, highly sus- 
picious and still hopeful of crushing 
Russia by force of arms, rejected the 
offer. Six months later, contacts were 
resumed—on Soviet initiative, just as 
on the previous occasion. Clauss 
proposed that Kleist meet Alexand- 
rov, the head of the European Divi- 
sion of the Soviet Foreign Office. 
“The Soviet Union has no desire to 
fight a minute longer than necessary 
for the interests of England and 
America,” he told Kleist, and—ob- 
viously after careful briefing by Mos- 
cow—declared that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment regarded world revolution 
as a dead letter and would be con- 
tent to expand into the Middle and 
Far East if peace could be restored 
with Germany. He also went to the 
German military attaché in Stock- 
holm and repeated his proposals. 

At first, when Hitler learned about 
this offer, he was furious. He shouted 
that it was all a “preposterous Jewish 
provocation” and that everyone con- 
nected with it would be held account- 
able. A few weeks later, however, the 
German Government became inter- 
ested—the tide of war had turned 
against Germany. Ribbentrop dis- 
cussed the Soviet proposals with Hit- 
ler, whereupon Peter Kleist turned 
up in Stockholm once again. 

In September 1943, Kleist con- 
tacted Edgar Clauss again and, after 


several days, received a reply from 
the Russians. As an earnest of Ger- 
many’s serious intentions, Moscow 
demanded the dismissal of one or the 
other of the two greatest Nazi Russo- 
phobes, Ribbentrop and Rosenberg. 
As soon as this was done, the Soviet 
Government would reply with a simi- 
lar gesture. As the basis for a settle- 
ment, it now proposed the Russo- 
German frontier of 1914, The man- 
ner in which things had progressed 
from the first to the third phase of 
the negotiations was significant. Stal- 
in was no longer modestly suggest- 
ing restoration of the 1939 boundar- 
ies, but the old 1914 border of the 
Russian Empire; he also demanded 
a free hand in the Dardanelles. 

On September 8, 1943, Clauss in- 
formed Kleist that Vice Commissar 
Dekanozov, a former Soviet Ambass- 
ador to Germany, would arrive in 
Stockholm in a few days with instruc- 
tions to negotiate with Kleist. The 
conversations appeared to be taking 
a decisive turn. 

Indeed, Dekanozov’s name, forgot- 
ten since the beginning of the war, 
now reappeared in the Soviet press, 
and the Moscow radio announced 
shortly afterward that he had been 
appointed Minister to neutral Bul- 
garia. This was an obvious hint that 
Moscow was ready to go ahead with 
negotiations, but in Sofia, rather than 
Stockholm. 

Hitler and Ribbentrop were un- 
certain as to how to react. They were 
eager for an armistice in either the 
East or the West, but their suspicion 
was rising that the Russian offer was 
merely a maneuver—in Soviet par- 
lance, a “provocation.” In the end, 
it was decided not to take it up and to 
drop the entire subject. 3 

Edgar Clauss, the mysterious Sov- 
iet middleman, died in Stockholm in 
April 1946 under strange circum- 
stances. He was preparing to leave 
for Germany, where British intelli- 
gence officers wanted to interrogate 
him. A few hours before his sched- 
uled departure, he suddenly met his 
death. Whether his death was a nat- 
ural one or not, who can say? 
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Phantom 
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HE COMMUNISTS have discovered a new, clever and 

highly successful trick to confuse the “non-Com- 
munist liberals” of this country, to divert them from 
resistance to Communism, and to use them—once again 
—as unwitting auxiliaries of their great design for turn- 
ing the world into one great concentration camp. It con- 
sists in spreading the conviction that anti-Communism is 
nothing but a scheme to rebuild Nazism, that anti-Com- 
munism leads to Nazism, that Americans must choose 
between Russia and Germany, and that American liberals 
must fight Nazism rather than Communism. 

This new line plays with splendid adroitness upon the 
minds of our “non-Communist liberals,” and shows an 
equally splendid contempt for the truth. As a matter of 
fact, it may end by boomeranging on its originators. 

The keynote (which began to emerge as early as March 
1950 in Max Lerner’s column, but became dominant only 
later) was struck in December 1950, when the Nation’s 
pseudonymous West German oracle, “Carolus,” wrote 
in that “non-Communist liberal” magazine: 


“The question fails to remain as naive or simple as 
Washington would make it seem: ‘Is Europe to be- 
come Bolshevized and Russianized?’ No, indeed! 
Moscow has forced Washington to consider another 
choice: ‘Shall the European continent be dominated 
tomorrow by Russia or Germany?’ To vanquish Rus- 
sia—according to the formula proposed by General 
[sic!—N. M.] McCloy—would only mean handing 
Europe over to the Germans.” 


This fantastic view of current history—with “Germany 
or Russia” as the alternatives—is by no means an isolated 
opinion of the Nation’s nameless expert. Actually, all 
history is being rewritten today on orders of the Soviet 
rulers in order to lead to precisely the same conclusion. 
According to the latest Soviet historiography, it was that 
same choice between “Germany or Russia” that dom- 
inated events from the days of the Bolshevik revolution 
onward. All the way back in the 1920s and early 1930s, 
according to a recent authoritative article by A. Berezkin 





THIS IS THE SECOND of two articles on what Norbert Muh- 
len calls “the phantom fighters,” people who make the 
error of seeing other dangers as great as Stalinism. 
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By Norbert Muhlen 


Neo-Nazism 


in the magazine Bolshevik, theoretical organ of the Rus- 
sian Communist party (N. Y. Times, April 11, 1951), 
“the United States started to build up Germany for an 
eventual attack against Russia.” This was before Hitler. 
Later, “the United States supported Hitler, helped his 
expansion, and joined with Britain and France in making 
Munich possible so that Hitler might be the ‘strangler’ 
of the Soviet Union. The United States rejoiced when 
Hitler attaeked the Soviet Union in 1941.” 

In short, the new propaganda line proclaims, if you 
don’t want to support the new expansion of a powerful 
Germany, you must cease opposing Soviet Russia. So 
that the alternative will be even more loaded with one- 
sided Soviet appeal, the same propagandists inform us 
over and over again that Germany is being re-Nazified. 
In a choice between Soviet Russia and Nazi Germany, it 
is manifest, American “non-Communist liberals” would 
not hesitate long before deciding for Soviet Russia. 


IS THERE A DIFFERENCE? 


“Tt is true,” Max Lerner, a rather typical “non-Commu- 
nist liberal,” wrote when the Nazis attacked Russia, “that 
Russia and Germany are both totalitarian and both 
despotisms. But [Italics mine—N. M.] the deeper truth 
is that social systems remain somehow moored to their 
ideological origins. The Nazi origins were in the anti- 
humanist and life-denying doctrines of war as an end, of 
racial exclusiveness, of contempt for the common man. 
The origins of the Soviet system. for all the perversions 
that Stalin has been guilty of, were in the humanist and 
life-affirming doctrines of mass progress, human worth, 
the Marxian conviction that men can build a world by 
rational effort, that by transforming their social universe 
they can transform themselves.” 

“Non-Communist liberals” repeat and believe this 
theory even today; but it is a deceitful, silly theory. For 
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the realities—or, as recent defenders of this theory have 
put it, the “outward appearances”—of both systems are 
strikingly, undeniably, horribly ‘alike, and that is the 
only thing that matters. If the Soviets did originally be- 
lieve in their professed ideological goals, as Mr. Lerner 
assumes, they have betrayed them—and the moral ver- 
dict would be: corruptio optimi pessima, “the corruption 
of the best is worst.” 
If, however, they never really believed in them, but 
merely used them as slogans for political propaganda, 
then they have deliberately prostituted high values in 
order to destroy them. Is the narcotics peddler who cor- 
tupts youngsters by telling them that his dope is delight- 
ful, wholesome and without harmful effects a better man 
than his colleague who openly admits that he is peddling 
murderous dope? According to the thinkers of applied 
ethics and their “non-Communist liberal” comrades-in- 
arms, the former would be morally superior to the latter, 
since he would remain “somehow moored” to his own 
deceitful claims. 
Tbe truth is that there is neither a moral nor an actual 
difference between Stalin’s Communism and Hitler’s Naz- 
ism, and that the choice between them resembles that 
between two equally deadly diseases. The Communists try 
to make American liberals think in terms of this false 
alternative for good reasons of their own. For the mere 
mention of the word “Nazism” startles the latter into 
recipitate action of protest and struggle; it suddenly re- 
Pins and revives all the memories of the 1930s and early 
1940s, when most American liberals fought side by side 
with the Communists against Nazism, believing then that 
Communism was their good and gallant ally, ignorant of 
the fact that it endangered them as much as did Nazism. 
To many of these liberals, the fear of and struggle against 
Nezism was their first and deepest political experience; 
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as happens with traumatic experiences, the bare shadow 
of its recurrence is bound to make the sufferer repeat his 
old reactions. The Communists have built up an effective 
technique around this psychological mechanism; their 
bogus choice between Communism and Nazism makes the 
“anti-Communist liberals,” many of whom are yesterday’s 
fellow-travelers, waver in their resistance to Communism 
and doubt about the righteousness of their cause. 

This is the more remarkable since there not only is 
no difference between Nazism and Communism as moral 
systems, but today there can be no actual choice be- 
tween the two, inasmuch as only one of them, namely 
Communism, exists. Nazism today is a phantom. The 
Communists and their “non-Communist” victims are 
careful to keep from the American public almost all in- 
formation about the fact that Nazism—as a part of Soviet: 
power—is growing dangerously only in the Soviet-ruled 
part of East Germany, while it is absent from West Ger- 
man official life. While periodicals like the Nation or 
newspapers like the Daily Compass excitedly—and not 
always correctly—report whenever a former member of 
the Nazi party attains any kind of public position im 
West Germany, I have yet to find reports in these pub- 
lications from Soviet Germany, where the old Nazi gen- 
erals have been made generals of the Communist People’s: 
Police; the old Gestapo officials, officials of the new 
Communist secret police; the old Hitler Youth leaders,. 
leaders of the new Communist Free German Youth; and’ 
so on. As a matter of fact, there is plenty of evidence that 
the Communist authorities systematically encourage un- 
reconstructed ex-Nazis cold-shouldered by the Bonn Gov- 
ernment to come over to the East and work as honored! 
comrades. 

Whether “re-Nazified” or not, the danger of Germany’ 
cannot be equated with that of Soviet Russia, which, since- 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE: 
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NazisM lives again in the East Zone of Germany, but how many 
protest? Here “Free German Youth” revive Hitler-Jugend days. 


CONTINUED 


NEO-NAZISM 


the end of the war, has used all her power to prepare 
one-fifth of the earth for new aggressions, while West 
Germany has been completely disarmed, materially as 
well as spiritually, and is hardly able to clear away her 
ruins. That the healthy choice in the cold war is whether 
Europe is to be Bolshevized or democratic is a fact care- 
fully suppressed by the producers of the neo-fellow-trav- 
eling propaganda. We fight cancer, even though its al- 
ternative might be heart failure, but in our struggle for 
health we can also fight the second disease. We fight 
Communism, even though its alternative—at present far 
away and quite unlikely to come about—might some 





day be a new Nazism, or at least a powerful Germany; 
but we can oppose this potential German danger, too, in 
our struggle for a saner and healthier world. The Com. 
munists try to make us forget this, their fellow-traveling 
helpmates gladly forget it, and the “non-Communist 
liberals” fall easy prey to that kind of forgetfulness. The 
result is that an important group of Americans, who are 
pledged and eager to defend liberty, turn into weak sisters 
when they should be defending liberty against its most 
dangerous enemy. They fight phantoms rather than the 
enemy. 

Reviving the fear of a new Nazi Germany, and invent- 
ing the phony choice between German or Russian victory, 
the Communists appeal to the same instincts and succeed 
by the same mechanism as when they stir up the fear of 
McCarthyism and proclaim the bogus choice between 
all-out anti-Communism and McCarthyist reaction. These 
phantoms of the domestic and the internatioyal scene re- 
kindle the memories of yesterday, when Communists and 
liberals fought these evils side by side. Quite a few lib- 
erals feel rather guilty about their separation from those 
who had been their friends “of the Left,” and the re- 
appearance of the old common enemy sharpens the pangs 
of their bad conscience. Their old traumas, hopes and 
prejudices come again to the fore. Their power of rea- 
soning weakens as soon as they hear the wolf-cry of “fas- 
cism.” Obsessed by their fears of this phantom, at home 
as well as abroad, a great many of the “non-Communist 
liberals,” despite their previous disillusionment with 
Communism and Soviet Russia, begin to wonder whether 
they and their comrades should really resist the Commu- 
nist threat. 

If the old-style fellow traveler is today an almost ex- 
tinct specimen in our political life, he has found his suc- 
cessor in the liberal phantom-hunter who—perhaps for 
the best of motives—is again taken in by, and unwit- 
tingly helping, the Communist manipulators of his mind. 
The latter have conjured up the phantoms, and make 
their victims believe in their reality; the malodorous 
ghost of Hitler and the ragged scarecrow of American 
fascism serve equally well to divert the “non-Communist 
liberals” from their duty—from resistance to a dictdtor- 
ship that seeks to enslave the world. 





END MAN 


Carroll has been described as “a bookie’s bookie.”—News item. 


In tracking down the reprobate, 
The breaker of our laws, 
It’s well to reach the ultimate, 


The cause behind the cause. 


The bookie’s bookie may be he 
On whom it all depends, 

The genesis, the first degree— 
And there the matter ends. 


And yet who knows if this is it, 
The nut upon the cookie? 

There may yet be, one must admit, 
The bookie’s bookie’s bookie! 


—Richard Armour 
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CHAMBERLIN 


MILAN 

T IS NOW almost five years since 

Italy voted to abolish the monarchy 
and establish a republic. There were 
some fears for the stability of free 
institutions in a country -where the 
fall of Fascism had left something 
of a political vacuum, which Com- 
munism was trying hard to fill, and 
where the war had reduced an al- 
ready low standard of living. 

But the impression one gets after 
traveling about Italy for two weeks 
and talking with a number of repre- 
sentative Italians and foreign observ- 
ers is predominantly one of consoli- 
dation and _ recovery. This old 
Lombard city, the industrial heart of 
Italy and its second city after Rome, 
makes a very busy, prosperous im- 
pression. At first glance, one would 
not suspect that about a quarter of 
the city had been destroyed by 
bombing. There has been a striking 
amount of new building. With its 
wide, clean streets, filled with traffic, 
its well-stocked shops, its many in- 
dustrial and financial establishments 
and its general atmosphere of bustle 
and energy, Milan suggests Brussels 
or Ziirich, rather than some of the 
more picturesque but stagnant cities 
of central and southern Italy. 

This is my third visit to Italy since 
the war. The improvement today over 
1949 is not as spectacular as that in 
1949 over 1946, but is nevertheless 
real and solid. The people feel more 
relaxed, more confident of having 
solid ground under their feet. 

The American contribution to 
Italy’s recovery has been substantial 


—about two and a half billion dol- 
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By William Henry Chamberlin 


Republican Italy 
Consolidates 


lars, of which about half represents 
expenditures to date under the Mar- 
shall Plan. This, incidentally, is now 
being transformed into a martial 
plan, with economic and military aid 
fused for 1951-52. 

But the main credit for the re- 
covery goes to the hard-working, re- 
silient Italian people. And Italians of 
all parties (the Communists and 
Nenni Socialists naturally excluded) 
pay high tribute to the quiet, un- 
obtrusive, but firm and skilful lead- 
ership of Premier Alcide de Gasperi. 

De Gasperi has not been able to 
work miracles. He has not been able 
to abolish unemployment and peasant 
land hunger in a sadly overpopulated 
country. He has not been able to 
escape the consequences of Italy’s 
conspicuous poverty in such basic 
raw materials as coal, iron, oil, wool 
and cotton. He has not created an 
educational revolution or cut through 
the many Gordian Knots of an over- 
staffed bureaucracy. 

But his successes in leading Italy 
back from the low point of defeat and 
collapse to a position of international 
equality in the Western alliance and 
in consolidating free institutions have 
been real and solid. Born in Trento 
when that city was part of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire, de Gasperi bears 
the imprint of the moderate, civilized 
old Austrian parliamentarism. He 
was a deputy in the Austrian Par- 
liament before the Trento region was 
acquired by Italy after World War I. 

Moderation and common sense 
may not be spectacular qualities, but 
they are very useful in the leader of 
a defeated nation that faces a long, 


hard road of reconstruction. A de- 
vout Catholic and a former librarian 
in the Vatican, where he sat out 
much of the period of Fascist rule, 
de Gasperi is not in favor of a 
clerical state and has resisted pres- 
sure from his own Christian Demo- 
cratic party to narrow the base of 
his government. 

He has kept as broad a coalition as 
possible, with Republicans like 
Foreign Minister Count Sforza and 
Defense Minister Randolfo Pacciardi 
in his Cabinet. It was to de Gasperi’s 
regret that ministers belonging to 
Giuseppe Saragat’s Socialist Labor 
party recently withdrew as part of a 
merger agreement with the more 
radical Socialist Unitarian party led 
by Giuseppe Romita and the famous 
writer, Ignazio Silone. 

De Gasperi’s handling of the prob- 
lem of a two-million-member Com- 
munist party has steered a middle ° 
course between violent repression 
and soft-headed weakness. Commu- 
nists and other dissenting groups, in- 
cluding monarchists and neo-Fascists, 
are free to hold meetings and plaster 
billboards with their propaganda. 
But an increasingly efficient police 
force cracks down when there are 
symptoms of riot and disorder. 

The de Gasperi regime can also 
point with satisfaction to a stable 
currency, a level of industrial pro- 
duction and real wages somewhat 
higher than prewar, the beginnings 
of land reform, and the fact that, 
only a few years after the fall of 
Fascism, a dozen parties can compete 
in free elections without violence. 
Perhaps the best tribute I heard to 
de Gasperi’s methods came from a 
veteran liberal anti-clerical profes- 
sor, who said to me: 

“T would like to see a constitu- 
tional opposition to the Christian 
Democratic party. But as between 
Christian Democracy and Commu- 
nism, there is no doubt in my 
mind that Communism is the great- 
er evil. If I argue with a Commu- 
nist, at a certain point the Com- 
munist will hit me over the head. 
If I argue with a priest, at a cer- 
tain point the priest will go away. 
I prefer that.” 
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In Tue New Leaper, April 16, M. K. Argus wrote 


a guest column which began: 


“Thomas Frau vigorously denies any link or sym- 
pathy with Communist or Communist-front organ- 
izations. In a bristling statement to the press, the 
famous writer declares: ‘I am not a Communist and 


I am not a fellow traveler.’ ” 


A fortnight later, Mr. Argus received a letter from 
Miss Erika Mann, daughter of Thomas Mann. Miss 
Mann’s letter and Mr. Argus’s reply follow. 





Dear Mr. Arcus: 

Your Guest Column of April 16 is 
tremendously witty. What could pos- 
sibly be funnier or more subtly satir- 
ical than that “Thomas Frau” idea 
of yours? Priceless, dear—and yet 
surpassed rather incredibly by the 
perfect union of biting esprit and 
whimsical humor throughout the en- 
tire piece. 

Considering your all but irresist- 
ible charm as a writer, one might 


at first glance incline to wonder just 
why you select not to hide your face, 
as well as your name. Surely you 
know that man is supposed to possess 
at least some hint of a chin and that 
it is generally considered to be in 
poor taste for a mouth—no matter 
how roll-shaped its blubber lips—to 
blossom straight out of the neck with 
no chin to separate the two and mark 
the end of the face. 

What appears in the New Fuehrer 












may be a very bad photo. Even 
so, your eyes are unmistakably 
swollen and, rightly or wrongly, con- 
vey the impression of making it some- 
what difficult for their owner to keep 
them open—what with those thick 
and sticky lids the occasional red- 
ness of which this picture serves 
merely to indicate. 

Gratifyingly, there is nothing 
vague about the portrayal of your 
cheeks in the porous vastness of 
which your nose threatens to lose it- 
self. What a pathetically empty 
threat, though! As if a pear-shaped 
monstrosity such as your facial piéce 
de résistance could possibly succeed 
in doing anything of this sort. 

As there is no way of telling your 
brow from your bald-pate, nothing 
more need—or could—be said about 
your face, and all that remains is 
the question why on God’s green 
earth you won't leave the thing at 
home when mingling with people. 

Correct me if I am wrong—but 
here is my _ solution: Shocking 
though it may be, the exhibition of 
your features is courageously aimed 
at enabling your readers more fully 
to enjoy the feats of your pen. 
“Authenticity,” they -tell me, is the 
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numper one earmark of true art. And 
that anyone sporting your face 
should write precisely the way you 
do is most readily understood. Thus 
your image served substantially to 
heighten and deepen the pleasure I 
derived from your column. Thanks 
again, dear. And renewed congratu- 
lations on what I deem a literary 
jewel as well as a magnificent mani- 
festation of the smiling humanity 
that is yours. 
YOURS VERY SINCERELY, 
Er1kA MANN 
P.S. Should—as I rather suspect— 
your name be capable of providing 
further proof of the authenticity of 
your art, may I suggest that you 
swiftly dispose of li’l ol’ “Argus” 
and let us have the whole story of 
how you happened to grow that 
humorous. “Thomas Frau”—sweet 
Jesus, it’s killing! 


Miss ERIKA MANN 
Paciric PALISADES, CALIFORNIA 
Dear Miss MANN: 

I received your letter of April 26 
in response to my NEw LEADER col- 
umn about Thomas Frau. It pains me 
greatly to learn that the column 
caused you quite a bit of anguish. I 
wish to assure you I did not have 
your illustrious father in mind when 
I wrote the piece. However, inasmuch 
as you do see certain points of simil- 
arity between my Frau and your 
Mann, I shall not dispute you. 

From your letter, I gather that you 
read my column about Thomas Frau 
with profound disgust. Then you 
looked at my picture in the upper 
left corner of the page with no less 
profound aversion, and decided to 
take issue not with my column but 
with my face. That, dear Erika, was 
a wise decision, for my face is con- 
siderably more vulnerable than my 
writing. It is, to be exact, the most 
vulnerable part of my political make- 
up. If you will pardon the mixed 
metaphor, my face is my Achilles’ 
heel. 

You became very angry when you 
looked at the picture and, to all ap- 
pearances, you still are. You see 
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clearly that a man with a face like 
mine can write nothing but vicious 
and reactionary stuff. You do not 
like its features either singly or col- 
lectively. 

To begin with, you do not like my 
chin. Neither do I. I find my chin 
the most useless part of my face. 
Whenever I get into a fight with 
Communists or their fellow travelers 
and stick my chin out, I always get 
hit below the belt. 

Next, you do not like my eyes, 
which, as you write, “convey the im- 
pression of making it somewhat diffi- 
cult for their owner to keep them 
open.” Again you are right. In ad- 
dition to their ungainliness, my eyes 
are quite color-blind, and all shades 
of yellow or pink appear to them as 
pure unadulterated red. 

You also do not like my nose, and 
I certainly admire your keen per- 
ceptiveness. My nose is no good. It 
has gotten me into a lot of trouble 
with very many progressives. 

After analyzing my features in- 
dividually, you summarize your find- 
ings with the following accurate, if 
somewhat heavy, observation, and I 
quote: “As there is no way of telling 
your brow from your bald-pate, noth- 
ing more need—or could—be said 
about your face, and all that remains 
is the question of why on God’s green 
earth you won't leave the thing at 
home when mingling with people.” 
Unquote. 

You’ve certainly got something 
there, Erika. But the truth of the 
matter is that my home was Stalin’s 
red earth, and I was afraid to leave 
my face, such as it is, there. So I 
brought it to this country, to God’s 
green earth, and you will certainly 
agree with me, my dear, that it is 
much safer here, all these wonderful 
receptions in the Eastern Democratic 
zone of Germany to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 

But you are not quite through 
with my poor face, and I quote 
again: “Correct me if I am wrong— 
but here is my solution: Shocking 
though it may be, the exhibition of 
your features is courageously aimed 


at enabling your readers more fully 
to enjoy the feats of your pen... . 
And that anyone sporting your face 
should write precisely the way you 
do is most readily understood.” 

Well, yes, any reader looking at 
my face knows exactly what to ex- 
pect from my writing. As soon as the 
editors of THE New LEADER, or as 
you call it, New Fuehrer, saw it, they 
simply exulted. “Here is our man!” 
they all cried ecstatically. “And 
if he writes the way he looks 
he will bring great joy te our fascist 
readers! Heil Hitler! Heil Truman! 
Heil Levitas!” By the way, Erika, 
did you know that the Daily Worker 
also calls our magazine the New 
Fuehrer? Or is it possible that you— 
unwittingly, of course, as it behooves 
a true progressive—have gotten the 
idea from this admirable organ of 
liberal thought? 

You also seem to have grave 
doubts about my identity. You won- 
der why I select not to hide my face 
as well as my name. “May I suggest,” 
you write, “that you swiftly dispose 
of li’l ol’ ‘Argus’ and let us have the 
whole story of how you happened to 
grow that humorous.” 

In short, you want me to confess. 
You are aware, of course, that I can 
stand on my constitutional right not 
to answer questions that might tend 
to incriminate me. But never mind. 
Here goes. My real name is William 
Randolph McRomanoff, and I am a 
former Russian Grand Duke. After 
having lost all my estates and mis- 
tresses, I became an implacable foe of 
the Soviet regime, ° socialism and 
progress. Upon my arrival in this 
country, I entered the employ of Wall 
Street, specializing in slandering and 
disrupting all progressive and peace 
movements. My present assignment 
is to try to reduce the Hollywood ten 
to seven instead of eight. The Wall 
Street warmongers pay me very well 
for my services. You should have 
noticed it when you wrote about the 
“porous vastness” of my cheeks. We 
reactionaries are extremely well-fed. 

CoMRADELY YOURS, 
M. K. Arcus 








Charlie Chaplin. 
By Theodore Huff. 
Schuman. 354 pp. $4.50. 


CHARLIE. CHAPLIN, the man, has 
become somewhat separated from the 
little tramp of the films. Once, at a 
party, my young son was introduced 
to the chubby, gray-haired man; he 
couldn’t quite assimilate the fact that 
here was the same funnyman he had 
seen on the screen. Chaplin turned 
to his own son, and remarked: “You 
tell him you are Charlie Chaplin. You 
look more like Charlie Chaplin than 
I do.” P 

I mention this because it seems to 
me to epitomize a widespread atti- 
tude toward Chaplin. Man and artist 
have become interposed. The creation 
of the artist lives a separate life of its 
own, independent of the man, and, to 
millions, more real. This creation is 
meaningful to primitive people, to or- 
dinary citizens, to highly educated 
and cultivated persons—it is a uni- 
versal artistic image. 

These observations are consistent 
with the story of Charlie Chaplin, as 
it is simply told by Theodore Huff, 
who has been assistant professor of 
motion pictures at NYU, CCNY and 
Southern California, and who was as- 
sociated for five years with the 
Museum of Modern Art Film Library 
in New York City. Professor Huff's 
book is diligent, careful and consci- 
entious. The author has dug up facts 
about Chaplin’s early life and movie 
career; he knows film making and its 
history; he has carefully studied all 
the available Chaplin films. 

Professor Huff writes out of ad- 
miration, but his book is decidedly 
valuable because of his diligent pre- 
sentation of factual material, his clear 
accounts of Chaplin films, and the 


Chaplin: Man and Artistic Image 


Reviewed by James T. Farrell 
Author of “Studs Lonigan,” “Bernard 
Clare,” the Danny O'Neill trilogy, etc. 


way in which he relates Chaplin’s life 
to the content of the films. 

Chaplin’s childhood was poor; he 
became an actor as a boy. By the 
time he came to America, with the 
Karno Company, he was well known 
in England. He had learned “the 
traditional English pantomime to- 
gether with sure-fire gags, comedy 
routines, and other time-honored de- 
vices.” He was receiving $50 a week 
when, in 1913, he was hired by Mack 
Sennett at a salary of $150 a week. 
When he went to California in No- 
vember 1913, he was “filled with 
fears and doubts about the future of 
films and his part in them.” His first 
pictures were made in the Keystone 
studio, “hardly more than an open 
platform with the sun diffused by 
muslin sheets hung above.” Mabel 
Normand at first refused to go on 
with him, remarking that he looked 
like “a package mis-sent.” But his 
rise and development were steady. 

Professor Huff uses admirable tact 
in discussing Chaplin’s love affairs. 
He talks about Chaplin’s more recent 
politics and plays them down. This, 
I think, is proper. Chaplin was never 
and is not an active politician, and 
the consequence of a few political 
stands he took, which seemed much 
like fellow-traveling, were not ser- 
ious. In this regard, Professor Huff 
quotes Max Eastman: 


“I learned . . . never to try to 
drag Charlie in, as I did most of 
my rich friends, on various 
schemes of social reform. Charlie 
likes radical ideas; he likes to talk 
about transforming the world; but 
he doesn’t like to pay for the talk, 
much less the transformation.” 


This suggests something else which 
Professor Huff brings out, namely a 
tightness about money which seemed 
to be part of Chaplin’s character. 
Professor Huff also suggests a con- 
tradiction in Chaplin, expressed in, 
say, the two roles played by him in 
The Great Dictator. Power and vanity 
and meekness seem to contradict one 
another in his makeup. 

But I look upon Chaplin’s personal 
life, and his sometimes foolish politi- 
cal actions, as secondary to his art. 
Some journalists, legislators and 
others feel otherwise and have de- 
manded his deportation, tried to or- 
ganize boycotts of his films, applied 
pressure to theater owners to stop 
showing his pictures. But should 
such pressures succeed, Chaplin alone 
will not be the victim. We, our chil- 
dren, and children yet unborn will 
also suffer a deprivation. The acting 
of Charlie Chaplin has enriched our 
lives; it has become part of our ex- 
perience. Regardless of how his 
casual and unserious politics are in- 
terpreted, irrespective of what atti- 
tude is taken toward newspaper 
stories of his private life, his films 
have a demonstrably healthy influ- 
ence on audiences. All one needs to 
do to prove this is to sit in a theater 
and listen to the genuine laughter 
which Chaplin evokes. 

I should like to recommend this 
biography to all who are interested 
in motion pictures. It contains an 
appendix with a complete list of 
Chaplin’s films and their casts, and 
capsule biographies of actors, asso- 
ciates and others who have figured 
in Chaplin’s career. 
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Christians and Jews. 
By Rudolph M. Loewenstein. 
Int'l. Universities. 224 pp. $3.25. 


THIS STUDY is more than “A 
Psychoanalytic Study,” as its subtitle 
might lead one to believe, but com- 
bines historical and social perspec- 
tives with the psychological perspec- 
tive. Although much of what the 
author says about the psychological 
mechanisms, political, economic, re- 
ligious and sociological motives of 
anti-Semitism, is well known to stu- 
dents of the literature of the subject, 
this is more than a mere recapitula- 
tion of accumulated knowledge. It is 
one of the rare studies on anti-Semit- 
ism which is not primarily centered 
on the anti-Semite’s personality. 

It seems obvious that Jews—their 
psychological, historical and cultural 
background—have to be considered 
in any study of situations which con- 
cern them. But most studies of anti- 
Semitism have neglected a study of 
Jewish character traits. Loewenstein’s 
detachment and sympathetic insight 
enable him to undertake such a study. 
Needless to say, Loewenstein dis- 
misses all notions of racial or consti- 
tutional differences between Christ- 
ians and Jews. But he does point out 
cultural differences. Isolation, he 
says, was for the Jews a sign of re- 
jection, but also of protection. 
Through ages of ghettos, they de- 
veloped such seemingly contradictory 
traits as withdrawal and aggressive- 
hess, insecure behavior and arro- 
gance, skepticism and a strong inter- 
nalization of values. Beneath these 
apparent contradictions lies anxiety. 
There seems to be a high incidence of 
“character neuroses” among Jews 
which display a pathological exag- 
geration of certain characteristics. In 
his relations with the Gentile world, 
the Jew affected by such neurosis 
either suffers from an exaggerated 
terror of anti-Semitism, or else from 
a feeling of terror at being Jewish. 
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Anti-Semitism Reéxamined 


Reviewed by 


Rose Laub Coser 


Anguish and anxiety are the pre- 
dominant symptoms in the neuroses 


of the Jews. 


“The non-Jewish environment 
subjects the Jew to varying de- 
grees of anti-Semitism—from al- 
most imperceptible irony to open 
and violent hostility—and on the 
other hand, in the family environ- 
ment, he feels the whole impact of 
Jewish traditions, heavy with an- 
cestral memories of past persecu- 
tions and with forebodings of per- 
secutions to come.” 

By the very fact of their persecu- 
tion, the Jews present the image of 
weakness. By the fact of their sur- 
vival despite the persecution of cen- 
turies, they present an image of 
power. What better object is there for 
the release of pent-up aggressions 
than the weak who appear powerful? 
Anger against a superior (a boss, a 
father, and so on) can safely be 
diverted on an innocent inferior. 

There are, roughly speaking, two 
types of anti-Semites. One type wants 
to protect his self-esteem against an 
undesirable trait in himself by at- 
tributing that trait to others. The 
second type makes a clear-cut sep- 
aration between his positive, affec- 
tionate feelings and his aggressive 
feelings, divides the world into the 
good and the bad, and ascribes the 
“bad” feelings to an out-group. The 
anxious and “different” Jew is a good 
target for both of these types. 

Loewenstein’s study does not share 
the weakness of some psychological 
interpretations, which seek to explain 
history and culture in the terms of 
individual psychopathology. Loew- 
enstein points to anti-Semitism’s so- 
ciological roots, and emphasizes that 
violent anti-Semitic outbreaks must 
be ascribed not to individual psy- 
chological makeup, but to powerful 
factors of a political character. 











Outstanding Books for 
“New Leader” readers 


EDUCATION 
for a WORLD 
SOCIETY 


Promising Practices Today 
Edited by Christian O. Arndt 


and Samuel Everett 


“I welcome this book. It sets education 
squarely in the context of the world 
envisioned by the United Nations. . . 
It advocates a social program without 
which the world will not succeed in 
conserving the common cultural heri- 
tage which, through the United Na- 
tions and the Specialized Agencies, it 
is gradually accumulating.” —Benjamin 
Cohen, Assistant Secretary - General, 
Department of Public Information, 
United Nations. $3.50 


INFLATION 
in the UNITED 
STATES 1940-1948 


By Lester V. Chandler, author of 
“The Economics of Money and 
Banking” 


Everyone concerned with the economic 
welfare and financial stability of the 
country will welcome this analysis of 
the lessons of our recent inflationary 
experience. Here a noted economist 
provides a useful and timely study of 
the process of inflation in the U. S. 
during and ‘following World War II, 
as well as of the principal public and 
os — which were responsible 
or it. The only careful and detailed 
study of its kind examining this in- 
flation period as a whole. $6.00 


At. your bookstore, or from 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y. 
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Trsasen from Arnold to Hiss 


The Battle Against Disloyalty. 
By Nathaniel Weyl. 
Crowell. 342 pp. $3.75. 


THE BaTTLe AcAINsT DISLOYALTY 
is a worthy contribution to one of the 
most complex problems facing the 
American public. In brief, it deals 
with our historic efforts to identify 
the traitorous without incommoding 
the virtuous, The author has made 
this contribution by tracing in excit- 
ing story fashion specific instances of 
disloyalty from the time of the found- 
ing of our nation. In fact, he even 
goes back of that date and ends with 
McCarthyism. He wrote a dual vol- 
ume. This book can be enjoyed by 
those who just want innumerable 
spy stories. It will also be used by 
many people who, out of this wealth 
of material, will more readily be able 
to think through our future proce- 
dures in dealing with what the author 
indicates—and I agree—is probably 
the most serious challenge that has 
ever confronted our nation—the un- 
derground Communist movement. In 
the course of telling the various 
spy stories, we find in chronological 
order the saga of the Sons of 
Liberty, the collapse of the North- 
west Conspiracy, the secret police of 
the Civil War, the Kaiser’s under- 
ground agents in the first World War 
and the Nazi spies, seditionists and 
saboteurs of the recent World War. 
It will be novel and interesting to 
many people to learn the story of 
the development of the police in the 
United States (long after. the develop- 
ment of the police under Nicholas I 
in Russia), the rise of our Secret 
Service, the origins of the FBI and 
the first use of military counter-in- 
telligence, as late as 1914. There is a 
truly remarkable chapter with much 
new material with respect to the hys- 
terical deportation climate of the 
post-World War I period. 

The final chapters, which treat of 
much more recent times, discuss at 


Reviewed by Morris L. Ernst 
Well-known attorney, author 
of “The People Know Best” 


great length the “stolen document” 
case, and outline the atom-spy cases. 
And then the author very rightly 
whips into the procedural techniques 
of the Congressional committees of 
investigation, ending up, as he inevit- 
ably had to, with the follies of the 
McCarran anti-Communist law, that 
statute so aptly described as one of 
the McCarthy djinns. Anyone reading 
this volume must come to the con- 
clusion that it is absurd to ask 
human beings to register publicly as 
pariahs and treasonable folk. More- 
over, implicit in the volume is the 
theory that you cannot outlaw an 
idea and that at most what the Mc- 
Carran bill does in the field of do- 
mestic disclosure is to outlaw a 
name. Weyl repeats the statistics 
which prove that the Loyalty Pro- 
gram, despite its ineptitudes, was far 
from being a witch hunt. 

It may be a little unfair, but in 
reviewing such a book where I have 
been truly excited by the author’s 
integrity of approach, I find myself 
hoping that he had gone further and 
really pointed the way to what we 
now should do. I realize that this 
is as unfair as saying to Hercules: 
now that you have cleaned out the 
stables, you should fill them up again. 
To be sure, the author does make 
clear his own position on legalizing 
wiretapping, the inadequate powers 
of the FBI to make arrests (see 
the Coplon case story), which most 
people do not know are much less 
than the power of any lay citizen, 
and his high objection to inviting 
Communists out of the area behind 
the Iron Curtain and then telling 
them: sorry, we won’t take you in. 

The book, not too obviously, points 
to some of the basic philosophical 
dilemmas in our culture. Our people 
are overwhelmingly anti-Communist 


and are overwhelmingly in favor of 
welfare legislation. Hence, whenever 
the leaders of our opposition party— 
Republicans—call social security o 
housing legislation “Communist” 
they are cutting under their own ad. 
mitted objectives evidenced in their 
attack on Communism. Furthermore, 
in the volume you will note another 
ambivalence in that we make every 
effort to invite people to leave thi 
underground movement of Commv. 
nism, and then, if you please, as they 





come out of the movement, we art 
ready to hit them over the head will 
a big stick. Above all, we are tom 
between J. Edgar Hoover’s plea n 
to drive the Communists under 
ground, and those other spokesmen 
who still prefer to deal with icebe 
entirely submerged under water. 

I doubt if the author has taken at, 
vantage of his wealth of material t 
distinguish between the Communi 
disloyalty movement and all previo 
sabotage efforts. Unless I am mu 
mistaken, the stories told by Mr 
Weyl re-prove that, up to the date 
the Communist movement, sabot 
was primarily carried on by priva 
isolated, adventurous persons acti 
as individuals for foreign gove 
ments, or individuals who got in 
the treason game as buccaneers f 
private gain. A little further resear 
might have led Mr. Weyl to ma 
clearer than he has that the Co 
munist movement in the Unit 
Statés has little relation, if any, 
poverty or economic conditions. 
Communist members no doubt har 
an income or a potential income, ® 
individuals in our economy, fa 
above the average national income 
The great majority are native-bom 
and highly educated. To come 
grips with this particular group o 
saboteurs, we must realize that the 
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movement is psychological, if not 
psychiatric, and not unrelated to 
Oedipus. The members join, in the 
main, during delayed adolescence, 
probably come from homes even 
more disturbed than the average 
American home, are fighting their 
parents, and, still needing a spiritual 
boss, are supplied with a new Papa 
now named Stalin. Jt may well be 
that such psychological factors ac- 
count for the fact that the Catholic 
Church, supplying another father 
symbol, more readily invites mem- 
bership of ex-Communists than does 
any other group in our civilization. 
In fact, the Catholics are right inso- 
far as they believe that there is no 
such thing as.sin without possible 
repentance and ultimate salvation, a 
pattern of approach not adopted by 
the rest of our unforgiving mores. 
And all of this has a direct bearing 
on an illuminating chapter in the 
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At all bookstores, $5.00 
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volume entitled: “Communism and 
Clear and Present Danger” and the 
abhorrent practice of attainder which 
now exists within our laws, 

There has been a lot of recent 
writing on the problem of the battle 
against disloyalty. It may take some 
more books before we can get to 
final solutions. However, I doubt if 





anyone, seriously working on the 
problem, can afford to miss this 
book, even though no student of the 
subject will be likely to agree with 
every single interpretation contained 
therein. For my part, I wish that the 
author’s pen had not been intimi- 
dated in many places by what looks 
like timid legal advice on libel. 





‘Social Significance’ Again 


Barbary Shore. 
By Norman Mailer. 
Rinehart. 312 pp. $3.00. 


FoR HIS SECOND Nove, Norman 
Mailer has come up with an awkward, 
immature bdok of politics and sex. 
The latter, I am sure, is only intro- 
duced as a come-on to readers who 
might otherwise be frightened away 
by the sharpness of the ax Mr. Mailer 
wields. Years back, we used to call 
this type of fiction, for want of a 
better name, socially significant. The 


term, which we all recognize with’ 


some embarrassment today as a left- 
over of our pamphleteering salad 
days, rather neatly sums up Mr. Mail- 
er’s jejune performance. 

Convinced that we are all moral 
and social drifters like his hero, 
Mikey Lovett, Mr. Mailer has decided 
to protest against what he calls our 
police state in the form of a talky 
spy thriller. His setting could not 
be more disagreeable, a cheap, run- 
down rooming house in Brooklyn 
Heights where misery, vice, treachery 
and insanity linger with the stale cab- 
bage smells in the air. One can only 
assume that incongruity must have 
its wayward appeal for Mr. Mailer. 
Otherwise how could he have chosen 
such weird characters to illustrate 
his argument for keeping alive the 
socialistic spirit in our times? I 
would not be at all surprised if he 
succeeded in alienating those very 
factions he aimed to please. His 
crazy ménage consists of two women, 
three men and a child. The landlady 
is a slatternly nymphomaniac whose 


Reviewed by Richard McLaughlin 


Literary Editor, “Theater Arts”; 
Drama Critic, “The Freeman” 


“flamboyant cootchy” charms are not 
lost on the males under the roof. Be- 
fore long, we began to expect that her 
sexual appetite, as well as her mon- 
strous four-year-old daughter’s fiend- 
ish aping of her depraved parent’s 
technique with her lovers, stand a 
very good chance of crowding poli- 
tics right off the page. And not that 
it would have been a bad idea, seeing 
that Mr. Mailer has devoured Kinsey 
and Krafft-Ebbing and seems as well 
informed on sexual habits of people 
who live in squalid rooming-houses 
as he is on revolutionary dialectics. 
But the reader must content himself 
here with long sermons on Marxian 
principles. And skip them as he may, 
no doubt, wish to do, the reader will 
find that Mr. Mailer has anticipated 
such a move and has worked these 
discussions on Marxian theory into 


- the action of the plot. Our intelligence 


tells us that our hero has had a bad 
dream and that when he wakes up his 
little world of shabby passions and 
perversions will vanish. But we 
should know Mr. Mailer better than 
that. The only kind of dreams his 
hero Lovett has can have nothing 
whatsoever to do with anything so 
unsocial as a repressed id. His night- 
mares are crowded with statistics, 
cold, impersonal facts and figures 
that add up to staggering deficits 
against industry, capitalistic exploita- 
tion and bourgeois cultures. J. Ed- 
gar Hoover, please note. 


A European Appraisal of Whitman 


Walt Whitman. 
By Frederik Schyberg. 
Columbia. 387 pp. $5.00. 


Or ALL the American poets in the 
nineteenth century, Poe and Whit- 
man had the greatest influence on 
Europe; both received recognition 
and serious attention in Europe be- 
fore they had achieved the same criti- 
cal status in America. It should not 
be surprising, therefore, that a 
European scholar has written one of 
the best books on Whitman. Through 
his familiarity with comparative lit- 
erature, Frederik Schyberg, a Danish 
scholar, has been able to put many 
facets of Whitman into new perspec- 
tive. The Whitman who emerges 
from Dr. Schyberg’s volume is a 
thoroughly modern figure and a sig- 
nificant forerunner of twentieth-cen- 
tury American literature, not a dated 
and bearded prophet of Victorian 
America. This modernity may have 
been the reason why Whitman never 
attracted the American average read- 
er to whom he was dedicating his 
poetry. For both at home and 
abroad, Whitman appealed to an in- 
tellectual élite, to whom he has be- 
come the American poet, and who 
have been greatly stirred by his con- 
ception of the poets as the priests of 
modern society. 

Dr. Schyberg first briefly sets the 
scene, America in the middle of the 
last century, then discusses Whit- 
man’s life from his birth in 1819 to 
the publication of the first edition of 
Leaves of Grass in 1855. He attempts 
in his survey of Whitman’s first 36 
years to throw some light upon the 
darker recesses of Whitman’s psyche, 
and reinforces this attempt with a 
careful analysis of the various layers 
of Whitman’s poetry. Leaves of Grass 
is no abstract poesy, but a book 
which bears the whole impress of 
Whitman’s life and philosophy, which 
grew and was reshaped by his life 
from the first edition to the ninth, 37 


Reviewed by Hans Kohn 


Professor of History at 
the City College of New York 


years later. Dr. Schyberg then con- 
siders the poetical, psychological and 
philosophical implications of Whit- 
man’s work, and his place in world 
literature, where he has been regard- 
ed as the symbol of the dream of 
democracy and union which is so 
much a part of twentieth-century 
America. 

Whitman’s myth of his optimism 
and masculinity, pioneer strength 
and frontier wanderings, is at least 
partly the reality of his idealized 
America. In three reviews which he 
wrote anonymously about his own 
works, he chose the heading “An 
American Bard at Last!” But when 
he decided to reply to Carlyle’s bitter 
attack on American democracy in 
“Shooting Niagara,” he painted—in 


‘the Democratic Vistas—a picture of 


America hardly less critical: 


“Society, in these States, is 
canker’d, crude, superstitious, and 
rotten. Never was there, perhaps, 
more hollowness at heart than at 
present, and here in the United 
States. . . . It is as if we were 
somehow being endow’d with a 
vast and more and more thor- 
oughly-appointed body, and then 
left with little or no soul.” 

How similar this is to American 
writers of the modern era, who also 
love and criticize America in a man- 
ner which few Europeans can under- 
stand! Both Whitman and his follow- 
ers proclaim not what America is, 
but what it can become. Schyberg 
calls this the optimism of defiance. 

Whitman was influenced early by 
a Quaker background, Emerson’s 
transcendentalism, and Carlyle’s ro- 
manticism. But with growing matur- 
ity, he emphasized more and more 
the great individual, his self-respon- 
sibility, his independence. “Produce 
great individuals, the rest follows” 
was the way Whitman phrased his 


conviction that democracy could only 
be based on the individual. ° 
“Be not afraid of my body,” was 
Whitman’s keynote in demanding the 
right to celebrate freely all his im. 
pluses. He summarized the special 
characteristics of his book as sug. 





gestiveness, amativeness, 
animality. He wrote: 


sex and 


I pour the stuff to start sons and 
daughters fit for These States— 
I press with slow rude muscle. 

The drops I distill upon you are 
drops of fierce and athletic girls, 
and of new artists, musicians, 
singers. 





Yet in this erotic freedom is also 
the dream of the future. For Whit 
man nursed the wounded in Civil 
War hospitals with that gift of in 
tuition and sympathy which makey 
women the best nurses, and wro 
to Charles Eldridge: “I think som 
times to be a woman: is grea 
than to be a man.” He was domi 
ated throughout his life by adoration 
of the Mother, whom he celebrates 
earth, sea and night, and finally, 
as “the strong Deliveress, delica 
Death.” 

The bitter sights of the wi 
brought Whitman a new maturity 
which reaches its highest expressiot 
in the poem, “Come up from th 
Fields, Father.” Today, it wou 
strike the hearts of simple folks 
directly as Homer’s words on 
death of Hector once did. A comple 
singer, prophet of a modern élite 
singer of America, spokesman {fot 
modern individuality, Whitman it 
his best hours was one of the fe# 
great poets who transcended the 
limitations of country and epoch, 
and bronght forth from his personal 
sufferings and human limitations a 
ever valid human word. 
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composing Wozzeck, I did not 
know him. But I did come to know 
him well in later years, and he 
never impressed me as an explicitly 
political person. He was extremely 
warm and human, however, and he 
was touched by anything that afford- 
ed dignity to a human being. When 
orchestral excerpts from his opera 
Lulu were premiered in Berlin in 
1935, I asked him whether he would 
go to the performance. His reply was 
typical: “I have no intention of go- 
ing where I have to answer the ap- 
plause with ‘Heil Hitler!’ ” 

Human ethics and human behavior 
were for Berg largely a matter of 
decorum. It is true that he composed 
Wozzeck under the impact of World 
War I, during which he served in the 
Austrian Army in an atmosphere 
which to such an individualist must 
have seemed unbearable. But it is 
even more significant that Berg, 
though his family came originally 
from Frankfurt, was essentially a 
Viennese—that is to say, a true citi- 
zen of a culture so bound up with a 
great tradition and a great past that, 
in our century, it has almost become 
exhausted. For those who lived in 
Vienna and as Viennese, conscious of 
carrying on a treasured culture, were 
somewhat dazed by a modern era 
which broke in so brutally upon the 
Austrian feudal tradition. 

Wozzeck was written not much 
more than a hundred years after an 
Austrian Emperor had resigned as 
the last head of the Holy Roman Em- 
pire. Berg grew up in the shadow 
of a 1,000-year-old cathedral, in the 
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By Kurt List 


Alban Berg's 
‘Wozzeck’: 3 


midst of a city whose graceful 
baroque buildings gave it a special 
charm of carefree leisure. His ap- 
preach to Biichner’s Wozzeck was not 
unlike Mozart’s to Beaumarchais. 
The original Marriage of Figaro was 
a political play whose keynote was in- 
surrection. In Mozart’s hands, it be- 
came a comedy of manners—but of 
manners that probed so deeply into 
the human psyche that it became 


more penetrating than any political 


tract could possibly have been. 

For Berg, Wozzeck was primarily 
a vehicle of melodrama. Much at- 
tracted him that was modish in his 
time: a sketchy expressionism, the 
brute force, the free rein of passion. 
But in re-hearing the work today, one 
detects nothing which is dated as one 
does in works of the same period by 
Kurt Weill or Ernst Krenek. 

Berg was captivated, not by the 
political significance of Wozzeck, 
but by its atmosphere of sheer terror. 
It is this atmosphere that pervades 
the opera, so humanized and made 
so timeless by the music that all 
theatricality disappears, That is not 
to say that the opera is not an ex- 
quisite piece of dramatic action, for 
the conflict that was lacking in the 
Biichner play is amply supplied by 
the music itself. But especially in a 
concert performance, one becomes 
strongly aware of how much on its 
own feet this music stands—how 
much it expresses not only the so- 
cial dislocation which was Biichner’s 
main theme, but the senselessness of 
all human life that is not prepared to 
find meaning for itself from its own 
inner resources. It is for this reason 





that Berg’s opera will remain a 
great and enduring work of art. 

Whether this kind of treatment 
points the way to opera’s future is an 
entirely different question. Berg’s 
thinking is symphonic; when it is 
dramatic, it is only within the con- 
fines of the symphonic form. His 
style is that of the early Schoenberg 
period, and it is a style that eman- 
ates from introspection. Were it not 
for the short and narrowly confined 
individual scenes that make up the 
play, one doubts that Berg could have 
sustained any larger coherence. 

Whether a return to the number 
opera would be profitable or even 
possible, only the future can decide. 
So far, we have seen no telling ex- 
ample in this direction save perhaps 
Richard Strauss, who in both the 
Rosenkavalier and Ariadne has com- 
bined so splendidly the idea of in- 
dividual musical numbers with larger 
symphonic thinking. It is Strauss, not 
Berg, who is the heir of Mozart, just 
as Berg, not Strauss, iss Wagner’s. 

The future of opera will also de- 
pend, of course, on public reaction. 
By that I mean, not the public at 
large, but those segments of the pub- 
lic which are the carriers of the most 
advanced ideas. In the United States, 
the vanguard of intellectual thought 
has shown little concern with music. 
In its whole tradition, the best of 
opera has been a vehicle for eman- 
cipatory ideas. With the intellectual 
vanguard standing aloof, it is diffi- 
cult to see how a future for opera 
can even be discussed in any but the 
most primitive terms. 

In the meantime, one is grateful 
to Mr. Mitropoulos and the New 
York Philharmonic for a telling per- 
formance of Wozzeck. Mack Harrell’s 
great gift of vocal characterization in 
the title role, the fine vocal powers of 
Eileen Farrell, Ralph Herbert’s 
beautifully realized portrayal of the 
doctor and, above all, the splendid 
sound of the orchestra were high- 
lights of a true labor of love, whose 
only recompense lies in the know- 
ledge of having rendered a great 
service to the cause of art. 





Pamphlets on ASIA by 
Richard Deverall: 


JAPANESE PRISONERS.OF-. 
WAR, 25e. SOUTHEAST ASIA, 
25e. JAPAN-CHINA TRADE, 
25e. Set of 3, 50c. Up-to-date, 
factual. Remit with order to 
Uptown Press, 1006 E. 36 St. 
Balt. 18, Md. Inquire for bulk 
lot prices. 








PINE REST 


Reopens for the season on 
June 15. 


Delightfully located on sunny Cat- 
skill hillside, surrounded by cool, 
refreshing wooded areas. Excellent 
and plentiful food. Large rooms, 
cross-ventilation & hot and cold 
running water. 


A Haven For Hay Fever 
Sufferers. 


Please make your reservations 
early. 


BEFORE June 4, write: Mrs. R. 
Lisa Laub, 8409 Talbot Street, 
Kew Gardens, L. |. Virginia 9-1223. 
AFTER June 4, write: Pine Rest, 
Pine Hill, N. Y. Tel. Pine Hill 3876. 








CONSOLIDATED TEA COMPANY 
185 Division Street 
New York 2, New York 














A PREMIUM OF $5.00 


will be paid to THe New Leaver 
on every machine purchased with 
reference to this ad. 

All makes of typewriters (port- 


ables and standard), calculators, 
adding machines. 


Rentals Repairs 





RICHARD GIBIAN 


Business machines 
119 Lafayette Street, New York 13 
Rector 2-6580 
Corner Canal & Lafayette 
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Reader Attacked del Vayo 
Line Three Years Ago 


In view of your lawsuit with the Nation, I 
thought you might be interested in seeing a 
letter I wrote to “America’s leading liberal 
weekly” on May 15, 1948—and which that 
weekly also refused to publish. Here is the text: 


“Tt is always fascinating to observe ‘re- 
spectable’ apologists for Soviet imperialism 
falsifying current political history. But since 
few of your readers will have a chance to 
see through J. Alvarez del Vayo’s article, 
“Germany the Winner?”, I would appreciate 
an opportunity of correcting some of his 
falsifications of facts and omissions ... . 

“1. Mr. del Vayo rightly picks on the new 
German ‘National Democratic party’ in the 
Western zones, wrongly calls it openly pro- 
Nazi, and conveniently forgets that a really 
overt party for Nazis was recently licensed 
by the Soviet Military Administration in the 
Eastern Zone. Mr. del Vayo presumably 
knows that any new Eastern Zone parties 
are carefully organized by the Chief Soviet 
Political Officer, Colonel Tulpanov, while the 
U.S. Military Government never directly 
creates political parties in its zone. 

“2. Mr. del Vayo’s accusation that ‘notori- 
ous Nazi officials have been named to im- 
portant administrative posts’ (presumably in 
the West) comes in the very week in which 
the Western representatives on Berlin’s Kom- 
mandatura unsuccessfully tried to have a 
Soviet-appointed ex-Gestapo criminal re- 
moved from the Berlin Police. The Soviets 
refused to remove him and walked out ..s. 

“3. Mr. del Vayo says that ex-General 
Franz Halder is currently working on a 
committee of military history at Kassel, and 
will ‘no doubt eventually turn it into a new 
German general staff.’ If my information is 
correct, Halder is a prisoner of war near 
Kassel, is doing some routine historical 
writing for the Historical Division of the 
U.S. Army, and is probably being treated a 
great deal less generously than such German 
generals as Von Paulus and Von Seydlitz, 
who are working with the Red Army. Oddly 
enough, Mr. del Vayo does not mention the 
well-known existence of a German General 
Staff in the Soviet-organized Free Germany 
Committee. 

“4. Mr. del Vayo indicates that French 
Communists are playing upon French un- 
easiness ‘in the face of this nationalist 
German revival.’ What Mr. del Vayo omits 
to mention is that the current nationalist 
German revival is being led by the German 
Socialist Unity party, the Soviet-operated 
‘fusion’ party of the Communists and the 
‘Nenni-type’ Socialists. While Mr. del Vayo 
and his friends are attacking Western poli- 
cies in Germany as leading to nationalism, 
that Soviet-operated organization constantly 
attacks the West (and especially the U.S,) 
for obstructing the formation of a centralized 
German national state, and for planning the 
internationalization of the Ruhr.” 


For your information, I served as an intelli- 
gence officer with the U.S. 5th Armored Division 
during the closing weeks of the war, managed 
to drive to Berlin within a few hours after its 
capture by the Red Army (and thus observed 





Red “liberation” at first hand), and then spent 
more than two years as a political intelligence 
officer at the U.S. Headquarters in Frankfurt. 

New York City Peter J. BLAKE 


Urban League Secret 
Hails Our ‘True Liberalism’ 


This letter is to accomplish two ends in one. 
The first is to renew my annual and treasured 
subscription to THe New LEaper, so that I shall 
not miss even one issue of our journal. The 
other is to contribute an extra five dollars to- 
ward elimination of our reported deficit. 

I do not see how, in view of the well-known 
HCL, taxes and sundry emergency items, I can 
afford to make even this small contribution. But 
neither do I see how, in view of THE New 
LEADER’s situation, I can do other than respond 
to your appeal for assistance. 

Among the few times when I wish that I 
were a millionaire are those occasions when I 
receive calls for help from such sources as 
yours. THE New LEADER means much to me. I 
crib from its pages for ideas; I draw guidance 
from your editorials and critical columns, and 
out of THE New Leaper’s general message I 
gain comforting assurance that true liberalism 
is growing and not lessening in American life. 
Thank you for including me on your list of 
those to be solicited. 

New York City Lester B. GRANGER 

Executive Secretary, National Urban League 


Says Liberals Can Cooperate 
With Independent Catholics 


May I be permitted to add a few words to 
the exchange between Blanshard and Chamber- 
lin in THE New Leaper of April 9? I recognize 
with Blanshard the inroads the Catholic Church 
has made in American life in such areas as 
censorship, education, divorce and birth-control 
laws, and the like. I agree with him that these 
encroachments must be strenuously opposed. 
Nevertheless, I think it is significant to note 
that the Church does not wield monolithic con- 
trol over its members as does the Communist 
party. For example, witness the following: 


1. Dr. Leo H. Bartemeier, president of 
the American Psychiatric Association and a 
Catholic, took Monsignor Sheen to task for 
the latter’s pronouncements on psychiatry. 
As reported in the New York Times, Dr. 
Bartemeier “said he thought Monsignor 
Sheen’s opposition was based largely on 
lack of understanding of ‘psychoanalytic 
theory.’” 

2. Senator Chavez proudly asserted his 
Catholicism on the floor of the Senate and 
hit hard at Louis Budenz, who was sup- 
ported by the very Reverend McGinley of 
Fordham University, for using the Catholic 
Church for ends the Senator conceived to be 
unscrupulous. Said the Senator: “My an- 
cestors brought the Cross to this hemisphere. 
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THe New Leaver welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


Louis Budenz has been using the Cross as 
a club.” 

3. According to Howe and Widick’s his- 
tory of the United Automobile Workers, the 
Association of Catholic Trade Unionists 
deplored Cardinal Spellman’s attitude when 
he openly proclaimed himself a strikebreaker 
during the 1949 New York Cemetery Work- 
ers’ strike. 

4. When the hierarchy of the Church, led 
by Cardinal Spellman, moved for the ban 
on The Miracle, Allen Tate, literary critic 
and Catholic, wrote a most forceful letter 
to the New York Times defending freedom 
of the arts against Church interference. 


These few illustrations indicate that, in con- 
trast to Communist party members, who blindly 
follow the Party line in any and all areas, some 
Catholics refuse to go along with the Church 
hierarchy in those areas where they feel they 
have competency to form independent judg- 
ments. Consequently, it is possible to align 
oneself in the struggle for decent values with 
some Catholics against their own Church 
leaders. By now, all should realize that this is 
never possible in the case of Communists. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. JuLtes KoLopny 


California ADA Plans 
Study Trip in Northwest 


Students for Democratic Action [student divi- 
sion of Americans for Democratic Action 
(ADA)], California Region, is sponsoring a 
Pacific Northwest Camping-Study Tour, June 
18-25. 

The purpose of the co-educational trip is to 
give young Americans of a democratic persua- 
sion an opportunity to see how the Columbia 
Valley Authority projects operate to control 
floods, prevent erosion, provide irrigation and 
produce power, as well as to appreciate the 
scenic beauty of the Northwest. 

The itinerary includes: 
ville Dam and Administration headquarters, 
McNary Dam, Kaiser Aluminum Plant, Grand 
Coulee Dam, Mount Rainier, Crater Lake, etc. 
Officials of the projects will explain operations 
to the trip participants. 

It is contemplated that the entire trip (origi- 
nating in San Francisco) will cost under $25 
(including transportation) per participant. Your 


Shasta Dam, Bonne- 


readers may obtain further information by con- 
2318-47th Avenue, Oakland 1, 
GrorGE MALONE 


tacting me at: 
California. 


PULITZER PRIZE and CRITICS’ AWARD 


ZICHARD RODGERS & OSCAR 
present in associction with 


MARY MARTIN 
RAY MIDDLETON 


South Pacific 


Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
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“THE BRAVE BULLS" 


Starring Mel Ferrer, Anthony Quinn 


PLUS 
“AL JENNINGS OF OKLAHOMA" 
With Dan Duryea 




















“THE FIRST LEGION” 


STARRING Lyrics by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 
CHARLES BOYER & Book by 
WILLIAM DEMAREST ees A aaars hoe 
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a“ ’ ire: JOSHUA LOGAN 
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EDITORIAL 
The Turnabout 


On Fripay EVENING, May 18, 1951, the reversal of 
U. S. Far Eastern policy that has been under way since 
the aggression in Korea reached another climax, with a 
wholesale repudiation of many illusions about the pro- 
gressive character of Asian Stalinism. On that evening, 
John Foster Dulles, Senator Paul H. Douglas and Assist- 
ant Secretary of State Dean Rusk, speaking together in 
New York, emphasized the three main assumptions of 
our new policy: : 

1. The Communist capture of power in China was an 
aggression against China directed by the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union, with the aim of setting up a 
puppet state in China subservient to the rule of the CPSU. 

2. The Communist regime that emerged in Peking out 
of the 1946-49 phase of China’s 30-year civil war does 
not represent the interests and aspirations of the Chinese 
people, but is in fact a satrapy of the Soviet Union. The 
Republic of China Government on Formosa, while im- 
perfect and commanding no mainland territory at the 
moment, is far more in consonance with these interests 
and aspirations. 

3. In line with the traditional friendship of the Amer- 
ican and Chinese peoples, as first enunciated in the Open 
Door policy, the United States’ only interest in China is 
the establishment of a Chinese government expressive of 
the wishes and aspirations of the people of China. 

Many of those who have pleaded for this basic policy 
in the past will now point out how much has been lost 
by the failure of the Administration to adopt such an at- 
titude sooner. But reflection over past mistakes will yield 
no constructive result; instead, we need an honest bi- 
partisan effort to make sure that our emerging policy is 
properly implemented. For the logic of the Dulles-Doug- 
las-Rusk policy demands, first and foremost, as this 
magazine has been saying all along, a program of all-out 
aid to the 1,500,000 guerrillas now battling the Commu- 
nists on the Chinese mainland. If such a program is be- 
ing carried out covertly, as General Marshall and Senator 
McMahon implied recently, does that not minimize the 
psychological effect which news of its execution would 
have within China? Details that may aid the enemy 
should be kept secret, but the vital fact of large-scale 
American aid to China’s anti-Communist resistance 
should be widely publicized. 

Also required is a thorough examination by the United 
Nations of Nationalist China’s long-deferred charges of 
Soviet intervention in the internal affairs of China. With- 
out such an examination, the sentiment of some of the 
more timid UN members may enable Peking to sneak 


30 


into the UN, with the U. S. unable to use a veto. But 
if an examination of the Nationalist case shows the 
Peking regime to be an arm of the Soviet state, not even 
the most timorous will be able to find an excuse for seat- 
ing it. 

The new policy that seems to be developing, which re- 
turns America to the Wilson-Hughes principle of recog- 
nizing only those new governments founded on the 
consent of the governed, has overshadowed the latest de- 
velopments in the Senate MacArthur investigation. That 
probe, now that it has reached the million-word level, 
appears to have bogged down. We may take Senator 
Wiley’s silly attempt to compel General Bradley to reveal 
the confidential advice given the President as a sure sign 
that, at least as far as national policy is concerned, the 
MacArthur inquiry is already producing a realistic Far 
Eastern policy around which all America can unite. And 
that is really something to shout about. 


Germany's 2nd Front 


THE ALREADY COMPLEX politics of West Germany have 
lately been confounded by a new disturbing development. 
For the first time since the end of Hitler, an outspoken 
Nazi organization—the ill-famed Socialist Reich party 
(SRP) led by Dr. Fritz Dorls and ex-general Otto Ernst 
Remer—scored a major electoral victory. In the May 7 
elections to the 150-seat Lower Saxony parliament, the 
SRP polled 366,000 votes or 11 per cent of the total 
cast. Although West Germany’s Minister of the Interior, 
Dr. Robert Lehr, moved immediately to outlaw the SRP 
as an unconstitutional formation—a few days after he 
had banned the latest Communist drive “for peace and 
against remilitarization”—the election result has bared 
the existence of a radical rightist trend which has hitherto 
been grossly underestimated. 

This trend is an extreme manifestation of a political 
climate in Germany that grows steadily unhealthier. As 
a result of West Germany’s improving position in relation 
to the democracies, new waves of nationalistic sentiment 
are, ironically enough, rising. Immature mistrust of 
France and political narrowmindedness in general have 
led Dr. Schumacher’s Social Democrats into stubborn op- 
position to the Schuman Plan, which has not only damp- 
ened Europe’s elan but is creating a rift within Social 
Democratic ranks. Discontent with the slow workings of 
Bonn’s parliamentary machinery is causing masses of 
refugees and expellees to drift into radical rightist move- 
ments. And the return to respectable status of old Nazis 
and their fellow travelers has led to this incredible pass: 
Former anti-Nazis are being openly denounced as traitors 
to the fatherland. 

Germany’s still small number of anti-Nazi, anti- 
Communist democrats are engaged in a fierce and ex- 
hausting battle against great odds. On the one hand, they 
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face a Communist underground possessing a core of 5.000 
trained cadres backed by the power of Russia and its 
East German satellite; on the other hand, the right-wing 
radicals, sometimes in collusion with the Communists, 
are slowly but thoroughly preparing the ground for a 
comeback, Embittering and complicating this political 
struggle is the growth of political gangsterism, national- 
ism and sheer fatigue and apathy following upon years 
of suffering. As one of West Berlin’s leading intellectuals 
wrote us privately: “We do everything we can to dissuade 
innocent West German ‘suicide’ [meaning neo-Nazi—Eb. ] 
candidates. But this ideological warfare on two and three 
fronts is nerve-wracking and, at the bottom of my heart, 
| consider our position as liberal-minded democrats once 
again to be lost. The Germans will not learn. . . .” 

This time, not Nazism, but Communism, will be the 
ultimate beneficiary of right-wing provoked chaos in 
Germany, for only the Soviets are equipped to reap fullest 
advantage from the worsening situation. Naturally, the 
Communists condemn the right-wing radicals in public, 
but secretly encourage and support them even to the ex- 
ient of entering into alliances. The Communists are aware 
that West Germany will not go Communist in the very 
near future, but hope to weaken the Bonn regime and set 
.}the West against it by whipping up rightist opposition. 

Much as we respect the feelings of our Berlin friend, 
we cannot go along with his pessimistic contention that 
it is too late to plant democracy on German soil. The 
Germany of Goethe, Heine, Bebel and Rathenau possesses 
roots every bit as deep, and far stronger, than the Ger- 
many of Hitler and his epigones. But the friends of this 
emocratic Germany cannot stand idly on the sidelines, 
nd they cannot afford not to admit the existence of the 
ew reality of neo-Nazism. As long as American soldiers 
tand.on the Elbe River ready to defend the ideals of 
emocracy, Americans in mufti are obligated to utilize 
eir every resource to eliminate the Communist-Nazi 
second front which endangers Germany—and the rest of 
s—six years after a bloody war was fought to rid man- 
ind of at least the one totalitarianism. 


hen Russians Speak 


At THE Forty-Fifth Anniversary Dinner of the Rand 
hool of Social Science ten days ago, we were treated 
an unusual and stimulating phenomenon. A half dozen 
rmer Soviet citizens, escapees, lent themselves to an 
our of direct, friendly interrogation on a score of ques- 
ions decisive to all Americans. The result was a flesh- 
nd-blood picture of Soviet conditions which no book 

















ould possibly present. Listening to answers to such ques- 
ons as these—Do Russians believe the official propa- 
nda? How widespread is discontent? Will there be an 
tti-Stalinist revolution in Russia?—coming from the 
pouths of men brought up under the Soviet star, one 
ished that every American could have been present. 
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from the editorial rooms of the BEACON PRESS, Boston 


| 


Announcing the publication of the new Blanshard book 





COMMUNISM, DEMOCRACY, AND CATHOLIC POWER 
By Paul Blanshard. Boston: Beacon Press 


At all bodksellers. 


340 pages. 


$3.50 





The pre-publication reviews: 


1. PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY BUYERS’ FORECAST: 


“A further development of the thesis of the author’s 
American Freedom and Catholic Power which was 
published two years ago, has sold [more than 160,000] 
copies and is still selling at the rate of 1,000 a week. 
Dealers can sell this new book as they have done the 
first; it will be resented by Catholics and flayed by 
communists. In the main, it deals with international 
problems rather than the purely domestic ones of the 
first book. Its purpose is stated as ‘to bring the three- 


way struggle of Communism, Catholicism and demog 
racy into clearer focus.’ 


“Interesting and ably presented, it will attract wid} 
attention and discussion, but, like the previous bool 
it will be presented to the public without sensationg 
exploitation or advertising. The first printing will i 
25,000 copies. Booksellers have already ordered mo 
than 150,000 stuffers.” 


2. VIRGINIA KIRKUS’ BOOKSHOP SERVICE: 


“The author of American Freedom and Catholic 
Power faces an even more difficult task in this study 
of the three-way struggle between the Vatican, the 
Kremlin and democracy. 


“In seeking basic parallels he has confined his thesis 
to the institutions of Communism and Catholicism, 
their political significance as world powers, ‘their in- 
dividual significance as state powers,’ their policies, 
programs and totalitarian aspirations. He has in- 
cluded matters of Faith only so far as both have used 
their philosophies to further their aims. 


“The first third presents the historical background, 
first of one, then the other, important as groundwork 
for the detailed dissection which follows. Inevitably 
he sometimes takes refuge in broad generalities. 


“He then studies those phases of Communism and 
Catholicism which afford parallels of techniques and 
devices rather than substance:—the ticklish subject 
of education, the concept of the dedicated personality, 
the discipline and devotion reflected in institutional- 


3. HENRY SLOANE COFFIN, President Emeritus 


of Union Theological Seminary and former Moderator of the 


Presbyterian Church: 


“I am most grateful for Paul Blanshard’s new book. 
It seems to me even more important than his earlier 
work, That showed the activities of the Hierarchy in 
American life. This looks out on the world scene and 
studies Communism and Catholicism in all nations. 


“Both are totalitarian, and both have no room for 
freedom and democracy. Many who currently are will- 
ing to accept the Vatican as an ally against Com- 


ism, the devices of distortion, deception, exploitatio 
(it is here he will arouse passionate denunciation). 


“The next part explores the strategies of penetr i 
tion by which eack. institution conquers without m@ 
jorities. With Catholicism in Europe leading th 
crusade against Communism, this section is peculiar} 
challenging, controversial on all grounds, politi 
social, religious. 


“Finally he draws his balance sheet, urging ade 
tion of a policy that must oppose the authoritari 
spirit wherever found, if democracy is to survive. 
be anti-Communistic, he feels, is a moral and intelle 
tual necessity for free men. A different set of valu 
is involved in a temperate anti-Vatican policy but th 
danger he urges can be faced only by breaking th 
taboo against frank discussion of the Vatican as 
threat to responsible citizenship. 


“Though better organized, better written than th 
earlier book, it inevitably faces the same challenge 
a contribution to awareness of democracy’s battles 0 
many fronts.” 





munism, and even to welcome it, must see the p 
involved in taking an ally who will, if the cha 
offers, destroy the freedom for which we are struj 
gling. 
| 
“The book is splendidly accurate and honest . / 
Mr. Blanshard is rendering the entire free world a 
inestimable service.” 














